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PREFACE. 



The monasteries of Scotland, in their flourishing state, are 
believed to have equalled, if not surpassed, in wealth and splen- 
dour, most establishments of the same kind in the other countries 
of Europe.* Their lands and domains equalled in extent the 
possessions of the most powerful barons, and were the richest and 
best cultivated in the kingdom. The members of their com- 
munities were, for a long period, revered as the learned instructors 
and spiritual guides of the people, the indulgent masters of 
numerous vassals and retainers, and the kind benefactors of the 
poor. Their churches and conventual buildings, raised with . 
consummate art and skill, and profusely adorned with carving and 
painting, were the chief architectural ornaments of the country. 



* Hanc antiquam Scotorum Religionem sat indicat templorum magnificentia, ac splendi- 
dissimus eorum apparatus, in ipso Scotiae regno, ut res fere fidem superet, tot et tam illustria 
sdificia, ac tam bene instructa, in tam angusto regno potuisse ; cujus tamen rei testes esse 
possunt multi qui ea oculis suis aspexerunt, et qui ea non viderunt, ex ruderibus, quanta 
aedificiorum magnificentia extiterit facile conjiciunt* Geo. Thomsonus, De Antiquitate 
Christiana ReUgionis apud Scotos. 

b 
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Their halls were the seats of splendid hospitality, where princes 
and distinguished persons were entertained, and where minstrels, 
and professors of the liberal arts, were welcome guests.* The 
example of the order, and economy of their establishments, must 
have had a beneficial influence on the habits of domestic life ; and 
the deference and respect they were bound to observe towards 
each other, t could not but contribute greatly to soften the harsh 
manners of a rude age, and to introduce elegance, and disseminate 
urbanity and politeness throughout the intercourse of society. 

History presents few changes of fortune more sudden and 
complete than that which befel the monastic communities at the 
period of the Reformation. Within a few years, their wealth, their 
honours, their avocations, their establishments, were swept away. 
However useful their institutions might have been in an earlier 
and different stage of society, juster views of religion now con- 
demned them as founded on error, and worse than useless. This, 
together with the misconduct of individuals among them, degraded 
them in public estimation ; and the covetousness of those persons 
who expected to share in the plunder of their ample possessions, 
made them listen willingly to the disgraceful stories which were 
easily propagated against them, and readily believed in those 
times which did not afford the facilities, which exist in the present 
day, for ascertaining the truth of such allegations. The unfortunate 
monks, often, perhaps, deeply wronged, though many of them 
were doubtless loaded with some just accusations, were driven from 

* “ In monasteriis ea vigebat charitas, et hospitalitas, ut omnes, sine discrimine, ad ea 
diverterent ; in quibus tan to ordine omnia erant disposita, ut, sine religiosie discipline impedi- 
ment, non mod; principes viri, sed et ipsi Scotiae Reges in illis subinde hospitarentur.” 
Geo. Thomsonus, De Ant Christ ReL ap . Scotos. 

f See page 293, infra. 
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their ancient seats ; and their magnificent edifices, if the chance of 
war had not already desolated them, were either demolished by 
the blind rage of the populace, and the barbarous ignorance of the 
government, or left to crumble into premature decay. 

It cannot but appear desirable to every person of taste and 
intelligence, that the architectural beauties that are still so strikingly 
seen in the ruins of many of these buildings, should be faithfully 
delineated, and, by the power of art, transmitted to posterity, 
before they are still farther defaced by the slow, but surely 
destructive, hand of time. Independent of the traditionary legends, 
and tales of peace and war relating to them, and which clothe them 
with a romantic interest, their connection with the history of the 
Christian church, and of the progress of society, excites also a 
desire to learn the particulars of their authentic story. 

These considerations, together with a feeling of local partiality, 
induced the author to undertake the present work ; and although, 
in the execution of it, he cannot lay claim to any other merit than 
that of industry and fidelity, yet as he has been so fortunate as to 
obtain the co-operation of the eminent artist who has furnished 
the drawings and engravings, he hopes that he is performing an 
acceptable service in giving it to the public. 
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ERRATA. 



Page 4, line 16 9 for a monastery read the monastery. 

34, 24, for 1554 read 1544. 

43, Sly for provision read provisions. 

55, 22,ybr ayne read ayre. 

120, S2 y for enumerate read enumerated. 

128, 21,ybr quandam read quadam. 

137, 1 by for qui read quae. 

146. To the account of the revenues of Kelso abbey, it should have been added, that 
the convent had a right to the tithes of Sir Gilbert de Umfraville’s horses, bred in his forest 
in Redesdale, the boundaries of which went from Blackhope to Rammeshope ; and from 
thence to Harhope, to Goldingpottes, to Flexlei, to Caldelawe above Wilkewde, and so on to 
the head of Yerdehope. This right being disputed by Roger, the rector of Ellesden, the matter 
was decided in favour of Kelso, in 1228, by the authority of the pope. — Chart . KeL 126, v. 
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MONASTIC ANNALS 



OF 

TEVIOTDALE. 



THE HISTORY OF THE ABBEY OF JEDBURGH. 

Jedburgh, the chief town of Roxburghshire, is beautifully situated on 
the banks of the Jed, about two miles above its influx into the Teviot. 
The course of this small river, which is not longer than twelve miles, is 
singularly picturesque. It rises near the confines of Liddisdale, at the foot 
of Carlin-tooth, one of the mountains that divide Roxburghshire from 
Northumberland ; and, being soon joined by the smaller streams of the 
Blackburn and Carter, winds considerably among round-topped green 
hills, through an open pastoral valley, once covered with thick forests, but 
now enlivened with villages and farms. As its limpid waters roll on, the 
valley contracts and becomes more woody, cultivated, and populous. The 
ruins of ancient towers and castles are seen, on its banks, which, in some 
places, are overhung by lofty perpendicular clifls, of a kind of soft red 
sandstone, the sides of which are wreathed with wild shrubs, and their 
summits clothed with forest trees. There are caverns in those precipices, 
which may have been safe retreats, in former times, to the families of the 
warlike inhabitants, when in danger of the enemy. On the left hand, 
screened from the river by a deep wood of large and tall trees, lies the 
ruinous castle of Ferniherst, a place which, although it was never of much 
strength nor importance, yet was the scene of some fierce contests during 
the border wars. It was built by Sir Thomas Ker of Kershaugh, in 1490 ; 
but it was probably demolished during the wars between 1544 and 1550, 
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and afterwards rebuilt, as we find the date 1598 carved upon the stone 
over the door of one of the remaining towers, where are also the arms of 
the Kers, and the initials A. K. This tower is still very entire, and was, 
till lately, inhabited by a gamekeeper. An adjoining part of the castle 
has undergone considerable repairs, and is now a commodious farm- 
house. As we proceed down the river side, and approach Jedburgh, 
the vale again expands, and presents on its high sloping sides a cheerful 
prospect of cultivated fields, orchards, and gardens ; at the bottom of 
which lies the town, and adjacent to it the interesting remains of the 
abbey, its chief ornament. 

Jedburgh consists of three principal streets, besides several others of less 
importance, diverging from an irregular area in the centre, where the 
weekly market is held on Tuesdays. The name by which it is most 
frequently designated by its inhabitants, and the people of the surrounding 
country, is Jethart, a corrupt form of its original name, Jedworth, com- 
pounded of the name of the river, and the Saxon Worth , a farm, or hamlet. 
At the most ancient period to which the history of this place extends, we 
find that there were two Jedworths. The other was situated about four 
miles and a half farther up the valley, where a small hamlet still retains the 
name of Old Jedburgh* and where there was formerly a church or chapel, the 
cemetery of which is still used as a place of interment. Both were built by 
Ezred, or Egred, a man of noble birth and ample possessions, who was 
bishop of Lindisfarne, or Holy Island, from the year 830 till his death in 
845. In the history of that see, by Simeon of Durham, it is recorded that 
Bishop Egred, among other liberal gifts with which he endowed the 
monastery at Lindisfarne, gave it the two villages, with whatever belonged 
to them, both called Jedworth , which he built himself in the district south 
of the Tweed.* The authority of the bishop in this northern part of his 
diocese gradually declined after the removal of the episcopal seat, in 995, 
from Holy Island to Durham ; yet Jedworth was still subject to the church 
of St Cuthbert in 1093 j for it is related, that Eadulf, one of the assassins 
of the Bishop Walcher, having been himself murdered by a woman, and 
buried in the church at Geddewerde, his body was afterwards cast out 
from thence as execrable, by Turgot, the prior and archdeacon of Durham ; 
and history informs us, that Turgot was appointed to the archdeaconry in 
1093.t 

* Hist. Eccles. Duneltn. Lib. ii. cap. v. f Ibid. Lib. iv. cap. viii. 
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Upon the accession of Henry I. in 1 100, Ralph Flambard, the bishop 
of Durham, having fallen under the displeasure of that monarch, his diocese 
was stripped of Carlisle and Teviotdale ; * when that part of the latter 
which lies on the north side of the river Tweed, was united with the 
diocese of St Andrews, and the remaining division, situated between that 
river and the border mountains, was, through the care of David, brother 
to Alexander I. King of Scotland, annexed to the bishopric of Glasgow. 
This see is said to have been established as early as the sixth century ; but 
it had fallen into great decay from the long continued wars between the 
Piets, Scots, Britons, Saxons, and Danes, by whom the country under its 
superintendence was successively wasted and harassed. Being now restored 
and augmented, John, called also Achaius, an ecclesiastic of great worth, 
who had been David’s preceptor, and was his chaplain and intimate friend, 
was preferred to it in 1115. By the advice and assistance of this prelate, 
the prince, always intent upon the promotion of religion and learning 
among his subjects, and himself delighting in the society of men of letters, 
who, in that age, were hardly to be found but in monasteries, invited over 
a body of religious men from the abbey of St Quentin, at Beauvais, in 
France, and established them at Jedworth, near his own castle, which was 
one of his favourite places of residence, both before and after his accession 
to the throne of Scotland. They were of the order called Regular Canons, 
or Augustine Friars, from their observance of the rules of monastic life 
instituted by Saint Augustine, hishop of Hippo, in Africa, who died in the 
year 430. Their discipline was less rigid than that of other monks ; but, 
like them, they lived under one roof, had a common refectory and 
dormitory, and were bound, by solemn vows, to live according to the rules 
and statutes of their order, t Their habit was a long black cassock, with a 

* The see of Durham possessed considerable property in Teviotdale. Before the year 
670, Osway, King of Northumberland, and his nobles, gave the church at Lindisfarne 
numerous donations of land, on the river Bolbenda,* with the following stedes, or hamlets, 
viz. Suffgaripk, Hesterhoh, Gistatadun, Waguirtun, Cliftun, Scerbedle, Colwela, Elierbwna ,f 
TTiornbumum, Scotadium, Gathan, £ and Minethrum.§ Besides the two Gedworths, Egred 
gave to the same church, Aduna, down to Tefegedmuthe, || and from thence to Wiltuna, 
and thence beyond the mountains, towards the south. — Hist Sti Cuthberti apud x. Scriptores 
a Twysden, Col. 67. 

\ For an account of the rules of the Augustinians, as adopted by the canons of the 
Premonstratensian order, see the History of Htyburyh Abbey. 

• Bowmont. f Halterbum, near Yetholm. f Yetholm? § Mindrum. 

| The influx of the Jed into the Teviofc. f Wilton, near Hawick. 
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white rochet over it, and over that a black cloak and hood. The monks 
were always shaved ; but these canons wore beards, and caps upon their 
heads, instead of cowls.* The exact time of their first settling at Jedburgh, 
is not clearly ascertained. Andrew of Wyntown, in his Chronicle, places 
it in 1118 ;t while Fordun says, that the monastery was founded in 11474 
The probability is, that the canons were first brought to Jedburgh, at the 
time assigned by Wyntown ; and that the establishment, which was at first 
a priory, was made an abbey, and received other additions to its privileges 
and importance, at the time mentioned by Fordun. 

Concerning the superiors of this religious house, whose names have 
been transmitted to us, very few other particulars are recorded ; and of not 
a few, even the names appear to be altogether lost in oblivion, as they 
have been sought after in vain, in the Chartularies, and other ancient 
documents. 

The first who appears upon record, is Daniel, who is styled “ prior de 
Geddwrda,” in a charter, by King David, to a monastery at Coldingham, 
dated 16th August, 1 139. § 

The name of Osbert, prior de Gedworda, occurs frequently as a witness 
to charters by King David, his son Earl Henry, and Robert bishop of 
St Andrews, to Coldingham, Kelso, and other religious communities. It 
is related of him, that he was a man of singular integrity and unaffected 
piety, and that he wrote a treatise, addressed to the king, concerning the 
founding his monastery, composed the rules, and registered the acts of the 
chapter.il He continued to style himself prior in 1150; but is called 
abbot of Geddworth, in charters by Malcolm IV. This king died at 
Jedburgh, on the 9th of December, 1165, in the 26th year of his age, and 
the 13th of his reign. Osbert died in 1174, according to the Melros 
Chronicle, where he is styled “ primus abbas de Jedwood.” 

His successor was Richard, the cellarer of the abbey, who presided till 
his death, which happened in 1192; when Ralph, one of the canons, 
succeeded him on the 29th of May.^f This abbot had the reputation of a 
seer ; * * but no particular account of his frequent revelations has been 

* Grose’s Antiquities , vol. i. Preface. + Wyntownis Cronykil, Book vii. 

J Scotichronicon, vol. i. 301. 

§ Dalrymple’s Collections concerning Scottish History . Char tul ary of Coldingham. 

|| Dempster, quoted in Hay’s Scotia Sacra , MS. 

Chronica de Mailros . * * Scotia Sacra, MS* 
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preserved. Whatever may have given rise to this doubtful celebrity, he 
appears to have possessed qualities which endeared him to the brethren, by 
whom he was much regretted, when he died on the 7th of August, 1205. 

He was succeeded by Hugh, the prior of Restenote, which was a cell, 
or dependent priory, subject to the convent at Jedburgh, and was situated 
near Forfar, in the shire of Angus. At what time this religious 
confraternity was established, is not ascertained ; but it must have been 
before 1162, as, in that year, Robert, a canon of Jedburgh, and prior of 
Restenote, was made prior of Scone.* As it was a place of considerable 
strength, being situated on a peninsula, formed by a lake, and accessible 
from the land only by a drawbridge, the canons deposited in it the writings 
and most valuable effects of the abbey, to secure them from an invading 
enemy, and from the unsparing gripe of the border marauders. 

The priory of Canonby, in Dumfries-shire, situated between the Eske 
and the Liddal, near their junction, was another cell to Jedburgh abbey, 
as early as the time of the Abbot Osbert j and, with Restenote, continued 
in the same subjection to it until the Reformation. The priory of Blantyre, 
in Clydesdale, is also stated to have been a dependency of this monastery, t 

There had been, for some years, disputes between the bishop of Glasgow 
and the canons of Jedburgh, respecting their several rights and privileges, 
which interfered with each other, and were imperfectly defined. The 
matters in question were at last referred to the judgment of five arbitrators, 
who, after due inquiry, being assembled in the chapel of Nesbit, in 1220, 
before many witnesses, pronounced their decision in favour of the claims of 
the bishop. “ The abbot and canons were directed to obey the bishop, or 
his official, in all canonical matters, in a canonical manner, saving theft 
mutual privileges. The chaplain of the parish church of Jedburgh, was 
enjoined to yield fit obedience to the bishop, or his official, when they 
should Come to perform episcopal offices in that church. The abbot was, 
according to ancient custom, to attend in person, or by his procurator, at 
the festival of the dedication of the church of Glasgow. When summoned, 
he was not to omit attendance at synods. The canons were ordered to 
provide, in the churches under their care and patronage, meet accommoda- 
tions for the bishop, when performing his visitations, except where the 
vicarage was only worth ten marks. And some other points of less 
importance were adjusted, in order to leave nothing for future dispute.”! 

* Fordun, vii. 60. f Scotichronicon Abbreviation J Chalmers’s Caledonia, vol. ii. 
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Dempster, in his Ecclesiastical History of Scotland, speaks of one 
Kennoch, abbot of Jedburgh, a saint, who, by virtue of his unceasing 
prayers, or entreaties, prevailed upon the kings of Scotland and England 
to maintain peace, when their minds were strongly inclined to war, for ten 
years. We are not informed at what period this holy abbot lived ; but we 
are told, that his festival was kept annually on the 14th of November. 

The next abbot, after Hugh, whose name and era are recorded, was 
Henry ; but of him we are only informed, that he resigned his charge in 
1239, on account of his great age and infirmities. He was succeeded by 
Philip, a canon, who ruled the abbey ten years ; and at his death, in 1249, 
Robert de Gyseborn, another of the canons, and one whose very 
appearance inspired devotion, was appointed in his stead ; but died the 
same year.* 

His successor, Nicholas, was also chosen from among his brother 
canons, and presided over them until the year 1275, when, disabled by 
the infirmities of old age, he retired from the pastoral office, bearing the 
character of a man of wisdom and prudence. He was thought qualified to 
transact matters of civil policy; and was sent, in 1265, in company with 
three other persons, on a mission from King Alexander III. to his father- 
in-law, Henry III. of England, then in custody of the Earl of Leicester, 
whose prisoner he had been since the battle of Lewes, the preceding 
year.t 

John Morel, a canon of Jedburgh, was raised to the abbot’s place, upon 
the resignation of his predecessor Nicholas. 

A scene of the most joyous kind, attended with greater pomp and 
festivity than had previously been witnessed in Scotland, but soon to be 
followed by the greatest trouble and sorrow to the whole nation, took 
place at the second nuptials of Alexander III, who was married at 
Jedburgh, on the 14th of October, 1285, to Jolande, daughter of the 
Count of Dreux. This town, we are told, was selected as peculiarly fit, 
on account of its delightful situation, and the beauty of its woods and river, 
to be the scene of these mirthful solemnities, at which were assembled all 
the Scotish, and many of the French nobility. But the mirth and hilarity 
of the company received a shock, from an occurrence, which the oredulity 
of the age deemed preternatural. In the midst of the royal banquet, a sort 

* Chtmi. de Mailroe. f Rymer’s Fcedera. 
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of theatrical masque, which had been arranged previously, entered the haft; 
and proceeded through the middle of it, between the parties of guests that 
sat on either side. First came a band of revellers, playing upon various 
musical instruments, and accompanied with splendid pageants ; and, after 
them, a party who exhibited their skill and agility in a military dance, with 
a variety of movements and gesticulations. The procession was closed by 
an unexpected figure, whose mysterious and singular appearance startled 
the beholders, who were in doubt whether they saw a human being or a 
phantom ; for, like a shadow, it seemed to glide, rather than walk. While 
the whole company gazed upon this ill-omened visitor with increasing 
disquiet, it suddenly vanished, leaving them impressed with a gloomy 
anxiety, which ill disposed them to renew the interrupted sports and 
revelry. # 

The prevailing opinion of the supernatural and ominous character of 
this unbidden guest, was not lessened by the sudden death of the wise and 
virtuous King Alexander, who, on the 19th of March thereafter, was 
killed by a fall from his horse ; an event most disastrous to Scotland, and 

* Fordun, x. 40. Other narrators describe the spectre as a skeleton, resembling Death ; 
as in the following poetical version of the story, from Heywood’s Hierarchte of the Blessed 
Angels , Book viii. — 

“ In the mid revels, the first ominous night 
Of their espousals, when the room shone bright 
With lighted tapers, — the king and the queen leading 
The curious measures, lords and ladies treading 
The self-same strains, — the king looks back by chance; 

And spies a strange intruder fill the dance, 

Namely, a mere anatomy, quite bare, 

His naked limbs both without flesh and hair, 

(As we decipher Death,) who stalks about, 

Keeping true measure till the dance be out. 

The king with all the rest affrighted stand ; 

The spectre vanish’d, and then strict command 
Was given to break up revels ; each ’gan fear 
The other, and presage disaster near. 

If any ask, what did of this succeed ? 

The king, soon after, falling from his steed 
Unhappily died. After whose death, ensuing, 

Was to the land sedition, wrack, and ruin.” 
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which put a stop to that considerable degree of national prosperity and 
happiness to which it had advanced through the progressive improvements 
of two centuries. 

Shortly after this calamitous event, the rival claims of Bruce and Baliol 
to the inheritance of the crown, failing the descendants of the late king, 
being brought before the parliament, which met at Scone, it was agreed to 
refer the matter to the arbitration of Edward I. of England, who was then 
in Gascony ; and the parliament appointed three commissioners to go to 
him for that purpose, of whom the abbot of Jedburgh was one. They set 
out on St Donatus’s day, [August 7>3 and performing their journey with 
speed, found the king at Santonge, and brought back his answer to the 
guardians of Scotland assembled at Clacmanan, on St Catharine’s day, 
[November 25,3 waiting for the expected delivery of the queen, in which 
they were disappointed ; but whether from her not being really pregnant, 
or from her child’s dying in its birth, is not ascertained.* The purport of 
King Edward’s answer is not told by the original historian ; but, as the 
same cause was afterwards referred to his decision, it may be inferred, that, 
for the present, he declined giving his opinion in it, and took time to con- 
sider what manner of proceeding would best forward the ambitious designs 
which the posture of affairs in Scotland now suggested to him. 

In 1290, the abbot of Jedburgh concurred in a letter of the common- 
wealth of Scotland to King Edward, declaring their approval of the proposed 
marriage of his son with Margaret of Norway, the heiress of the Scotish 
crown.t 

There is extant an order, dated July 6, 1292, by which Edward directs 
William Comyn, keeper of the forest of Selkirk, to send, in his name, a 
present of six fat bucks to the abbot of Jedburgh. Similar conciliatory 
gifts were ordered, at the same time, for other persons of distinction in 
Scotland.!: 

John, abbot of Jedburgh, was present, with other persons of conse- 
quence, at Newcastle, on the 26th of December, 1292, when John Baliol, 
having acknowledged the English monarch’s claim to be his superior lord, 
did homage to him for the kingdom of Scotland. In 1296, when Edward, 
in virtue of this pretended right of feudal superiority, seized the crown of 

* Fordun, xi. 3. ■f Rotuli Scotia. | Ibid. 
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Scotland for himself, and demanded the homage and submission of the 
people, the Abbot John, and the convent of Jedburgh, were among those 
who obeyed the summons, and swore fealty to him as their liege lord at 
Berwick ; upon which they had their forfeited property restored to them. 
As their estates lay both in Berwick and Roxburgh, the letters com- 
manding restitution, dated September 2d, were addressed to the sheriffs 
of both these counties. The master of the hospital, or Maison Dieu, of 
Jedburgh, also submitted, and obtained the same favour.* On the 13th 
of the same month, King Edward sent Thomas de Byrdeleye, clerk, with 
a letter to the abbot and convent, requesting them to admit the bearer of 
it among them for life. + It may be conjectured that this religious brother 
was placed among them as a spy upon their actions. A monastery was 
not an unlikely place for the friends of Scotish independence to meet 
together secretly, and concert measures for delivering their country from 
unjust domination ; and the situation of Jedburgh, near the limits of the 
kingdom, and on the verge of an extensive forest, which afforded peculiar 
facilities for the rendezvous of forces, might render it of some importance 
to Edward to have sure intelligence of any strangers that resorted there, 
and of the nature of the affairs they appeared to be occupied with. 

The castle of Jedburgh, at this time one of the strongest places on the 
borders of the kingdom, was another object which drew his attention. 
In 1291, the principal fortresses of Scotland were placed under his custody, 
through the influence of the different claimants of the crown, who, on this 
and other occasions, shewed themselves more ready to risk the honour and 
interests of their country than to thwart the designs of the man by whose 
favour each of them hoped to mount to the object of their cpmmon ambition. 
Jedburgh castle was yielded by John Comyn, about the middle of June, 
into the hands of Laurence Seymour, who, on the 4th of August the same 
year, was commanded by King Edward to deliver it into the keeping of 
Brian Fitzalan. t The reason alleged for this temporary occupation of the 
Scotish castles was to enable Edward to give quiet possession of the 
kingdom to him to whom he should award it ; but, judging from the whole 
of his conduct, it can hardly be doubted that he had also more particularly 
in view to accustom the Scots to see him exercise authority within their 

* Jtotuli Scotia. \ Ibid, This letter was written at Berwick. \ Rotvli Scotia. 

B 
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country, and thus pave the way for his meditated usurpation of the kingdom 
itself. The fortresses were, indeed, restored, as soon as John Baliol was 
settled on the throne ; but, in 1295, he demanded that the towns and 
castles of Berwick, Roxburgh, and Jedburgh, should be again intrusted to 
him as a pledge to hind the Scotish nation to remain at peace with him 
during the time that he should be at war with France. * This demand was, 
however, disregarded ; for Baliol, wearied and provoked by the repeated 
indignities to which he had been subjected by the insolent interference of 
his liege lord, was now resolved to throw off the yoke of vassalage, and 
was negotiating an alliance, for the purposes of mutual aid and defence, 
with the King of France. This treaty was concluded at Paris, on the 23d 
of October ;t and its consequences were, invasions of each other’s country 
to the Scots and English, in the following spring, ending in the defeat and 
dethronement of Baliol, who resigned his kingdom into the hands of King 
Edward, on the 2d of July, 1296. The strong places in the south of 
Scotland were reduced in the beginning of summer, when, on the 16th of 
May, the castle and forest of Jedburgh, and the forest of Selkirk, were 
committed to Thomas de Burnham, and on the 5th of October thereafter, 
to Hugh de Eyland.t 

The safety enjoyed by the canons of Jedburgh, under the protection of 
the King of England, was of short duration. The undisciplined Scots 
army, in their recent invasion of England, had set an evil example, in 
destroying the monastery of Hexham, and some other religious houses. 
These outrages were, at the time they were committed, overlooked by the 
politic Edward, who, Baliol being now removed, regarded Scotland as his 
own property, and wisely resolved to try the effect of conciliatory measures 
in establishing his authority there, — a design which, if he had been seconded 
in it by those to whom he committed the government of that country, might 
perhaps have succeeded. But, through the cruelty and injustice of his 
tyrannical agents, war being rekindled in 1297> while the Scots, under the 
conduct of the heroic Wallace, struggled to regain their violated indepen- 
dence, the protection granted by the English monarch to the religious com- 
munities of Scotland was either revoked, or it proved an insufficient check 
upon the covetous and vindictive spirit of his forces, by whom many of 

* Rymer's Fcedera. f Ibid. \ Botuli Scotia. 
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those hitherto venerated seats of religion and learning were ruthlessly 
wasted and spoiled. Jedburgh abbey was not only plundered, and the 
conventual buildings unsparingly destroyed, but the lead was stripped off 
the roof of the church, and was detained by Sir Richard Hastings, even 
after he had been commanded by King Edward to restore it. The abbot 
sought legal redress of the grievances done to his community by Sir 
Richard, which being delayed, he petitioned the king and his council, 
praying, with particular earnestness, that the lead of his church might be 
restored. * This laudable anxiety to preserve the hallowed and beautiful 
edifice from the farther injury to which, thus dismantled, it was exposed, 
was peculiarly honourable to the abbot, at a time when, it must be con- 
cluded, he and his brethren had not the refuge of a home themselves, t 
The canons were, indeed, at this time, reduced to a deplorable state of 
poverty and distress, insomuch that the monarch, in pity, procured them, 
in 1300, a separate asylum in different religious houses of the same order 
in England, where he commanded that they should be received, and kindly 
treated, until their own monastery might be repaired and made fit for their 
reception, t The priory of Restenote was likewise impoverished and 
ruined ; but its tithes and revenues, which had been seized by the King of 
England’s officers, were restored upon the petition of the convent of Jed- 
burgh ; and twenty oaks were granted them out of the forest of Platir, 
in Forfarshire, to repair the church and other buildings of that religious 
brotherhood. § 

When, after many vicissitudes, the patriotic valour of the Scotish nation 
had re-established their independence under Robert the Bruce, their rightful 
sovereign, Jedburgh and several other strong places on the frontiers 
still remained, for some time, in the enemy’s hands, and enabled them to 
exercise an oppressive dominion over the neighbouring country. Among 
other excesses committed by the English garrisons, they exacted heavy 
contributions from the inhabitants, and seized the cattle, goods, and even 
the persons, of such as failed to satisfy their demands. The complaints of 

* Rolls of Parliament, I. 473. 

f In this enlightened age, it is hoped it will not be thought too great a stretch of liberality 
to suppose that the worthy abbot might be actuated by sentiments similar to those so nobly 
expressed in the 3d, 4th, and 5th verses of the cxxxii Psalm. 

$ Antiquarian Repertory. § Rolls of Parliament, I. 473. 
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the oppressed people having been conveyed to King Edward II, he issued 
orders, on the 10th of November, ISIS, that the captains who held his 
castles in Scotland should treat the inhabitants who were subject to him 
with kindness.* 

But the inhabitants of Teviotdale found a better protector in the brave 
Sir James Douglas, surnamed the Good, who, by his valour and conduct, 
kept the enemy within their remaining fastnesses, and freed the country 
from their domination. His usual retreat, and the rendezvous of his' 
forces, was in Jed Forest, where he had secret intelligence of whatever the 
enemy, who kept the opposite marches and neighbouring castles, were 
doing or preparing ; and wherever a hostile inroad was attempted, he was 
at hand, with his warlike followers, to punish the invaders and rescue the 
prey. The English warden, provoked at his success, determined to make 
a vigorous effort against so formidable an enemy, hoping to crush him at 
once. With this design, Thomas de Richmontt marched to the banks of the 
Jed, at the head of ten thousand men, furnished with woodmen's axes to 
hew down the forest, that it might never again be a place of refuge and 
security to the Scots. Douglas was about to make an inroad into the English 
border, and had assembled his men at Lintalee, a pleasant retreat on the 
river’s side, where they had built wooden huts, and were preparing to enter- 
tain themselves with good cheer, previous to their excursion, when he was 
certified of the purpose of the enemy to fall upon them in the unguarded 
hour of conviviality. He quickly drew his little army into a hollow place 
by the side of a narrow defile, through which the English must pass, and, 
until they came near, his men endeavoured to render the path through the 
thickets impervious to their enemy’s horse, by twisting and tying together 
the branches of the underwood which grew on each side, — a circumstance 
which is still commemorated by a wreath of stakes in the armorial bearings 
of Douglas’s descendants. X When the enemy came up, the Scots lay 

* Rotuli Scotia. 

f He is so called in the Scala Chronica. Leland, Coll. I. 547. Barbour, from whose 
metrical History of the Bruce, most of the particulars here related are taken, calls him 
Thomas Earl of Richmond, which appears to be a mistake. John of Bretagne, Earl of Rich- 
mond, was made Lieutenant of Scotland by King Edward II. in 1307, and he was still Earl of 
Richmond in 1332. Rymer’s Feeder a. Chron. W. Thorn, in Twysden. 

t Douglas’s Peerage, I. 422. 
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concealed, until Douglas thought they had advanced far enough within the 
defile, when, rushing out, he gave the preconcerted signal for the onset, 
and falling upon the foremost party, he encountered with the English 
commander himself, and, after a gallant combat, slew him. The Scotish 
archers, in the mean while, showered their arrows from the woods, and the 
men-at-arms closed with their enemies, who, discouraged by the death of 
their leader, were soon thrown into confusion, and fled, pursued by the 
Scots. When, however, they got out of the woods, and found themselves 
in the open country, they rallied ; and Douglas, not being in sufficient 
force to cope with them in this situation, led his men back to Lintalee, 
having received intelligence that a party of three hundred Englishmen, with 
a churchman named Ellis, were making free with the entertainment pro- 
vided by the Scots before the battle. Their hasty return proved an 
unseasonable and fatal interruption to these unbidden guests, to whom so 
little courtesy was shewn, that few of them escaped with their lives. 
Disheartened by this additional misfortune, the rest returned into England 
without attempting any thing farther.* — It is probable that this transaction, 
the date of which is not recorded, took place in 1317 ; 88 Bruce was in 
Ireland at the time, and the Earl of Arundel was warden of the English 
marches.t The king went to Ireland about July, 1316, and did not 
return till the following summer ; and Arundel was appointed warden in 
November, 13l6.t It is likewise probable, that the castle of Jedburgh 
was yielded to the Scots soon afterwards. The time and circumstances of 
its recovery are not mentioned by the chroniclers of the period ; but they 
inform us, that Berwick, which was retaken by the Scots in April, 1318, 
was the last of the strong places in Scotland which the English retained. 
To reward the good services of Douglas, King Robert granted him the 
lordship of the town, castle, and forest of Jedworth, with Bonjedworth 
and the mains of Jedworth. § 

* Barbour says triumphantly, — 

“ The forest left thai standand still ; 

To hew it than thai had na will ; 

Specially quhill the Dowglas 

Swa ner hand by thair nycbtbur was.” 

The JBruce, xvi. 475. 

f Leland, Coll. i. J Rotuli Scotia . § Robertson’s Index of Charters. 
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In such disturbed times, it was probably a long while before the abbey 
recovered from its impoverished and dilapidated condition ; and there is no 
record of its affairs for a considerable period. After the Abbot John, there 
was an abbot of Jedburgh named William, who may have been his 
immediate successor. He witnessed a charter granted to Melros Abbey,* 
along with William, abbot of Kelso, who did not attain that office till, 
after 1314, and William de Lamberton, bishop of St Andrews, who died 
in 1328. Robert appears to have been the next abbot. His name 
is found as a witness in the chartulary of Arbroath, in the years 1322, 1325, 
and in the- chartulary of Kelso, in 1329. t When the invading army of 
Edward II, in their retreat in 1322, dealt unsparingly with the monasteries 
of Melros and Dryburgh, they do not appear to have visited Jedburgh ; 
and, when a general peace was concluded, in 1328, it was provided, that 
the estates and revenues in England, belonging to the abbeys of Jedburgh, 
Melros, and Kelso, should be restored to them. The orders, which the 
English king gave for this purpose in behalf of the convent at Jedburgh, 
were addressed to the abbess de Pratis, near Northampton ; the parson of 
Abbotslee, in Huntingdonshire ; John de Bolynbroke, his own escheator ; 
and Thomas de Featherstonhalgh.t 

The few incidents relative to the monasteries that henceforth occur, are 
too much interwoven with the public events affecting the country in general, 
to be distinctly traced, without keeping the latter in view. By the treaty 
of peace, Edward III. formally renounced the claim of superior dominion 
over the king and kingdom of Scotland, so unjustly set up by his grandfather, 
and pursued by his father. Afterwards, however, he made no scruple of 
reviving the same iniquitous pretensions, when circumstances seemed to 
afford him an opportunity of urging them with success. King Robert died 
in 1329, and was succeeded by his son, David II, then only six years of 
age. Within three years more, Douglas, and most of the other warlike 
chieftains, who had been Bruce’s companions in arms, and powerful coadjutors 
in contending for the freedom of their country, also died. Thus the state 
of Scotland was left destitute of men of sufficient experience and authority 
to guide and defend it. At this juncture, Edward Baliol, son of the late 
King John, was induced to claim the inheritance of the crown, chiefly 

* Cart. Mailroe , f. 67. f Cart. Kelchou, f. 196. £ Rymer. 
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through the encouragement and assistance of Thomas Lord Wake, and 
Henry de Beaumont, powerful English noblemen, who hoped thereby to 
recover their forfeited estates in Scotland, which, through some difficulty 
or neglect, had not been restored to them, as they ought to have been, 
according to agreement, at the peace.* Their enterprise was, at first, 
discountenanced, and even forbidden, by the king of England ; neverthe- 
less, when he saw the success that attended their invasion of Scotland, 
where they gained an important victory on the 14th of August, 1332, at 
Duplin, near Perth, soon after which Baliol was crowned at Scone, he 
changed his policy, and agreed to support Baliol, upon his consenting to 
hold the kingdom in vassalage under him as lord paramount. When, soon 
after, the hostility of his subjects made Baliol glad to escape into England, 
King Edward made offers to the party of King David, to support him under 
the same conditions of subjection ; which being indignantly rejected, he 
marched with a formidable army into Scotland, in April, 1833 ;t and, 
after gaining the battle of Halidon hill, reinstated his royal vassal, who, the 
following year, ceded to him lands and rents on the borders of Scotland, 
^ of the value of two thousand pounds yearly, in consideration, as he professed, 
of the aid afforded him in recovering his kingdom. In this gift was included 
the town of Jedburgh, of which Robert Maners was directed to take 
possession ; and the castle and forest of Jedburgh, of which William de 
Prestfen was to take possession, in behalf of the king of England, their 
master.1: On the 23d of September, the same year, the English monarch 

made an exchange with Lord Henry de Percy, giving him the castle and 
constabulary of Jedburgh, with the towns of Jedburgh, Bonjedworth, and 
Hassynden, and the forest of Jedburgh, and receiving Annandale in return, 
which he immediately conferred upon Edward de Bohun.§ But the Scotish 
nation, who could ill brook being governed by a vassal of England, were 
still less willing that their country should be dismembered of an extensive 
territory, comprehending several of their most fertile counties.|| The 

* Rymer. 

f The pretext for this invasion was some inroads made by the Scots into the English 
borders. J Rotuli Scotia. § Ibid. 

|| It included the counties of Edinburgh, Peebles, Roxburgh, and Dumfries; the 
constabularies of Linlithgow and Haddington, and the forests of Ettrick, Selkirk, and 
Jedburgh. 
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inhabitants of the town and forest of Jedburgh, in particular, refused to 
become subjects of the English king, and it must have been a useless 
appointment he conferred upon Thomas de Heton, when, in June 1335, he 
sent him to receive their submission.* Sir William Douglas, the lord of 
Liddesdale, recovered all Teviotdale from the enemy in 1338 ; and, in 1342, 
when King David returned from France, where he had resided with his 
tutor, the abbot of Kelso, during the usurpation, the English were expelled 
from every part of Scotland, except the town of Berwick. This prosperous 
state of things was unfortunately of short continuance ; and the fruits of 
so much valour and patriotism were, in a great measure, destroyed by the 
discomfiture of a numerous army of Scots, and the captivity of their king, at 
the battle of Durham, fought on the 17th of October, 1346 ; after which 
the border counties were again taken possession of by the king of England. 

We are not informed what share of the disasters of this period fell to the 
monastery of Jedburgh ; but we may conjecture that the canons would 
endeavour, as much as possible, to avoid incurring the displeasure of either 
of the contending parties. We find the Abbot John, about the year 1338, 
witnessing a grant to the abbey of Dryburgh, by William de Felton, the 
English governor of Roxburgh castle, and sheriff of Teviotdale.t In 1343, 
he witnessed a confirmatory charter of King David Bruce, to the abbey of 
Kelso ; t and, in 1354, his name occurs among the witnesses of a similar 
deed of King Edward III. to the church of St James, at Roxburgh. § In 
1356, the abbot of Jedburgh was present, with the abbots of Kelso, Melros, 
and Dryburgh, at the castle of Roxburgh, on the 29th of January, when 
Edward Baliol made a formal concession of the kingdom of Scotland, and 
of his own private estates, to the king of England, for the sum of five 
thousand marks, and an annual pension of two thousand pounds.|| Robert 
of Jedburgh, who was probably abbot, had a letter of safe-conduct to go to 
England on the affairs of King David, on the 6th of May, 1358, the year 
after the king was released from his long captivity.^ In 1373, the affairs 
of the convent seem to have been prosperous, as they were able to export 
wool, the produce of their estates. King Edward issued an order, on the 

* Rotuli Scotia. t Chartulary of Dryburgh • 

£ Robertson’s Index of Charters, 127. § Chart. Kel. 195, a. 

Rotuli Scotia. f Rymer. 
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14th of May, to the collectors of his customs at the port of Berwick, for- 
bidding them to exact, or extort, more than half a mark of duty upon each 
sack of wool of the growth of Scotland, to the number of fourscore sacks, 
which should be exported by each of the abbots of Kelso, Melros, Dryburgh, 
and Jedburgh. Two days after, he gave letters of protection, to continue 
in force three years, in behalf of the abbots, monks, servants, and property, 
of the same monasteries.* But even royal authority was often found to be 
only a precarious and insufficient check upon the ferocious habits of people 
so long subject to the brutalizing influence of predatory warfare. We read 
that, three or four years after this, no Scotsman could travel in England, 
notwithstanding his being furnished with a passport, without being stopped 
and robbed ; and that some canons of Jedburgh and Dryburgh, who took 
a journey into England, to sue for the restoration of property belonging to 
the churches annexed to their monasteries, were even barbarously mur- 
dered.t 

The English, having possession of all the castles and places of strength 
on the Scotish frontier, maintained their footing many years in the territory 
they had forcibly occupied, though harassed by incessant attacks of the 
dispossessed proprietors, and hostile neighbours. Besides the public and 
national enmity, there existed a particular quarrel between the Lord Percy, 
warden of the English border, and William, Earl of Douglas, who guarded 
the Scotish marches, because the former, by virtue of the King of England’s 
grant, already mentioned, kept possession of the lands and forest of 
Jedburgh, and other estates, which belonged by inheritance to the latter. 
This animosity gave additional sharpness to the hostilities which about this 
period desolated the border districts of both kingdoms, and stimulated those 
warlike chieftains, and their partisans and dependants, to daring exploits, 
that have long been the subject of popular tradition and song, t At length, 
by the conduct and persevering valour of Douglas, the intruders were 
forced to quit their settlements in Teviotdale, which they never again 
permanently occupied ; and in the year 1384, they were all driven out of 
the kingdom, but such as shut themselves up in Berwick, and in the castles 
of Roxburgh and Jedburgh, where they were closely watched, and cut off 

* Rotuli Scotia. f Scotichronicon, xi. 23. 

J See the ballads of Chevy Chase, and the Battle of Otterburne. 

C 
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-from all intercourse with their countrymen, except during short intervals 
jof truce. * Thus, in the articles of a truce agreed upon by the wardens of 
the opposite marches, on the 27th of June, 1386, it was stipulated, that the 
garrisons and inhabitants of the above-mentioned places should be suffered 
to have free communication with England, and be at liberty to purchase 
provisions in Scotland, within the distance of two miles to the north and 
west of them, t 

The Earl of Northumberland, with his son Hotspur, having fought 
successfully against the Scots at Homildon, in 1402, Henry IV. made him 
a grant, which must have been merely nominal, of Teviotdale and all the 
lands in Scotland belonging to the earls of Douglas ;$ but having been 
concerned in the rebellion against his sovereign in 1403, Henry deprived 
him of the wardenship of the border ; and, the next year, anxious to reduce 
his power Btill farther, he made him exchange his possessions in Scotland 
for others of equal value in England, which the king engaged,, to give him. 
The castle and forest of Jedworth were to be delivered Up to Robert 
Swinowe, together with the rights of regality, advowsons of abbeys, priories, 
churches, and hospitals, and all other profits and advantages contained in 
the grant of Edward III. to Sir Henry de Percy, grandfather of the present 
earl.§ From the mention of advowsons, or patronage of abbeys and 
priories, it appears that the canons were no longer at liberty to elect their 
own superior, as in more ancient times, that privilege having now fallen 
into the hands of a lay patron, and, in ordinary times, belonging to the 
king, as will appear in the sequel. 

Jedburgh castle, which the English had kept ever since the battle of 
Durham in 1346, was wrested from them at the expiration of a truce, in 
(he spring of 1409, by the common people of Teviotdale, the peasants and 
inhabitants of the neighbouring towns and villages ; a hardy and warlike 
race, no less practised in the use of the spear and the battle-axe, than of the 
implements of mechanical and rural labour. The inhabitants of Jedburgh 

. • Wyntoun, ix. 5. 

f Rymer. In 1400, Edward de Ilderton, captain of Jedworth castle, had under him 
thirty men at arms, and sixty archers, besides the garrison. MS. Cotton. Vespasian, F. vii. 

% Rymer. 

§ Rymer. On the 16th November, 1404, Sir Robert Umfraville is commanded to restore 
to the Earl of Northumberland the castle and forest of Jedworth, &c. Rotuli Scotia. 
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town and forest, in particular, were of known prowess ; and 'their formi- 
dable weapons, the Jeddart axe and Jeddart staff, are still celebrated. 
The latter is described as a stout stake, shod with iron, the iron being four 
feet in length. # The castle was situated on the brow of the hill adjacent 
to the upper part of the town, where its site, occupying a considerable space 
of ground, may still be traced. The garrisons lodged within it had often 
laid the surrounding country under contribution, and oppressed the town ; 
wherefore, to prevent the recurrence of such grievances, and that it might 
never again be a stronghold of the enemy, it was determined to demolish 
it to its foundations. But, as this was a work of much difficulty and 
labour, it was proposed, in a meeting of the states of the realm held at Perth, 
that a tax of two pennies upon every hearth should be levied to defray 
the expense of its demolition. This, however, was effectually resisted by 
the Duke of Albany, who was regent during the minority and captivity of 
James I, and it was ordered that the sum required should be paid out of 
the revenues of the crown, t 

The year 1410 was signalized by a naval expedition of the enemy into 
the Firth of Forth, and an inroad into Teviotdale ; both conducted by Sir 
Robert Umfraville, vice-admiral of England, and governor of Berwick. In 
the latter, they burned the town of Jedburgh, and ravaged the country on 
the banks of the Jed, and the adjacent valleys, watered by the romantic 
streams of the Kale and the Rule, t The town was again burned, six or 
seven years after, by the same commander ; § and a third time by the Ear] 
of Warwick, in 1464, to punish the Scotish borderers for having given 
assistance to Queen Margaret of Anjou, in the civil wars between the 
houses of York and Lancaster. || 

In the transactions of the times, there is no mention of any circumstance 
relating to the abbey of Jedburgh for a considerable period. Walter, 
abbot of Jedburgh, was concerned in an agreement, dated November 16, 
1444, with the abbots of Kelso, Melros, and Dryburgh, respecting the com 
tithes of the parish of Lessudden.^f In the year 1473, we find the Abbot 

* “ Fernjm chalybcum quatuor pedibus longum in robustiligni extremo.” Majoris Hitt. 
Ang . et Sco. 

f Fordun, xv, 21. X Hardying, c. 108. § Ibid. c. 218. || Ridpath. 

f List of original Charters of Melros Abbey , in the possession of Thomas Thomson, Esq. 
deputy-register. 
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Robert, with the abbot of Kelso and others, Commissioned by King 
James III, holding a meeting at Alnwick, on the 28th of September, with 
commissioners from the King of England, for the redress of grievances, and 
settling conditions of truce.* John Hall was appointed abbot in 1478, on 
the presentation of the king.t 

When the Scotish parliament, in 1481, expecting war, ordered garrisons 
to be stationed at different places, for the defence of the borders, the Laird 
of Cranstoun had the command of sixty men in Jedburgh, twenty in Cock* 
law, and twenty in Dolfinstoun, with power to appoint two captains under 
him at two of the places, himself being in the third, t 

Thomas, abbot of Jedburgh, was one of the Scotish commissioners at a 
meeting for a truce and redress of grievances, held at Coldstream on the 
25th of March, 1494. Among the matters of complaint exhibited by the 
Scots, were certain trespasses, committed by Englishmen, on the lands of 
Canonby priory, a cell of Jedburgh abbey. § The name of Henry, abbot 

of Jedburgh, is subscribed to charters dated in 1507, 1508, and 1511.11 

The citizens of Jedburgh thought proper, in 1513, to establish in the 
town a convent of Franciscan friars, about thirty in number, of the reformed 
class, called Observantines, from their rigid observance of the rules laid 
down by their original founder, St Francis of Aissisi, by which they were 
bound to a very austere mode of life. Neither individuals nor communities of 
this order were allowed to possess any property, excepting only the ground 
on which their houses stood. They subsisted entirely upon precarious alms ; 
and a certain number of them, in their turns, went about with wallets on 
their shoulders, begging for the fraternity ; whence they were also called 
mendicants, or begging friars. They went about barefoot, and wore a gray 
woollen gown, with a cowl, and girt round the middle with a rope. Adam 
Abel, or Bell, the author of a chronicle relating chiefly to the history of 
Scotland, who was a regular canon of the monastery of Inchaffray, changed 
his order, and became a member of this community, in which he spent 
the remainder of his days. He wrote his work, which he called Rota 
Temporum , or The Wheel of Time, in Latin, beginning at the creation 
of the world, and ending in the year 1535. It was printed at Rome, with 

* Rymer. f MS. Harleian. 4134. $ Acts of the Parliament of Scotland. 

§ MS. Cotton. Caligula, B. vii. || Hay’s Scotia Sacra. MS. Harleian. 4134. 

Spottiswood’s Account of Religious Houses in Scotland. 
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Borne small alterations and additions, by John Lesly, bishop of Ross. Father 
Hay says, that the author made an abridgment of it in English, and con- 
tinued it to the year 1536 ; and that he, having procured the original copy 
of this from Lord Cromarty, then lord register, lost it at Roslin, in 1688, 
when the mob spoiled the pastle. * 

John Home, abbot of Jedburgh, was one of the lords who sat in the 
parliament held at Perth, in November, 1513.+ He was a member of one 
of the most powerful families at that time in Scotland, being the son of 
Alexander, second earl of Home, and brother of the third earl, who held 
the office of great chamberlain of the kingdom. 

The public peace had been maintained, and even the borders had enjoyed 
a state of comparative rest and tranquillity, for a considerable period 
previous to the unfortunate battle of Flodden, [September 9, 1513 ;] but 
soon after that disastrous event, the mountain passes of Cheviot, and the 
glens of Teviotdale, again re-echoed the harsh clang and barbarous uproar 
of predatory warfare. The scenes of rapine and destruction that were 
exhibited cannot be better understood than from the descriptions, however 
uncouth, of the actors themselves. Lord Thomas Dacre, warden of the 
middle marches of England, who acted under the direction of King 
Henry VIII, thus records his achievements, in a letter to the bishop of 
Durham, dated at Carlisle, October 28, 1513 : — “ Ascertaining your 
lordship, that sens I mett the chamberlain on Setterday was sevinnight, I 
Caused iiij roods to be made in Tevidale ; oone to the toure of Howpaslet, 
and there brynt, tooke, and brought away xxviij score shepe, with insight and 
goodes ; another roode to Carlanrig, made be the inhabitants of Tyndale 
and Riddesdale, to the castle of Ancrom, and brynt the town of the 
same, and toke and brought awey lx prisoners, with much goodes, cattell, 
and insight. And three roods in Annandale, where as great distinction was, 
both of brynning and taking of goodes. And over that, 1 entend Tevidale 
shal be kept waking whils I deale with them myself.”! King Henry had 
the gratification of reading the details of this intended incursion into Teviot- 
dale, in the following letter to himself, dated at Harbottle, November 13, 
the same year: — “ Opon Thuresday last past, I assembled your grace’s 

* Hay’s Scotia Sacra, MS. + Acts of the Parliament of Scotland, ii. 281 . 

X MS. Cotton. Caligula, B. viL 
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subjects in Northumberland, to the nomber of 1000 horsemen, arid rode in 
at Gamellespeth, and so to the watter of Kale, ii myle within Scotland, and 
there set furth ii forayes ; my brother, Philip Dacre, with ccc men, which 
burnt and destroyed the town of Rowcastell, with all the cornes in the same, 
and thereabouts, and wan ij towres in it, and burnt both roffe and floreg ; 
and Sir Roger Fenwike, with ccc men, burnt the town of Langton, and 
destroyed all the cornes therein, which townes er in the hert of the countre, 
ii myles beyond Jedworth, upon the watter of Chevyot. And I come 
with a stale to a place called the Dungyon, a myle from Jedworth, and so 
went to the Sclaterford, on the watter of Bowset, and there the Scotts 
perseued us right sore. Thei bekered with us, and gave us hard stroks. 
There was com the standers to bak theym, that is to say, Dand Karre of 
Fernehirst, and the laird of Bondgedworth, opon the oone side, and the 
shereff of Tevidale on the other side, to the nomber of dccc men, or mo. 
The laird of Walghope was hurt there with an arrowe, and his hors slane. 
Mark Trumbill was strikken with a spere, and the hede left in hym j his 
hors was won, and diverse Scottesmen were hurt there. And so we com 
forward where we saw my broder Sir Cristofer Dacre, with his oste arreyed 
at a place called the Bellyng, which was no littil comforth, and to hym gret 
gladnes, seying the small power we were of at that tyme. 

“ My said broder come in at Cressopbrige, and there entered the medyll 
march and so come thorow Ledesdale to the Rugheswyre, xiiij myle within 
the grounde of Scotland, and there he put forth two forreyes ; Sir John 
Ratclif with fyve liundreth men in oon, which burnt the town of Dyker, 
sex myle from the said swyre, with a towre in the same. Thei layed come 
and straw to the dore, and burnt it, both rofe and flore, and so smoked 
theym owt. Also the said John and his companie burnt the townes of 
Sowdon and Lurchestrother, with a toure in it, and destroyed all the comes 
about theym, and toke diverse prisoners, with much insight and goodes. 

“ Nicholes Haryngton, Nicholes Rydley, Thomas Medilton, and George 
Skelton, with other, to the nomber of 500 in the othre forreye, burnt the 
towne of Hyndhalghehede, and a toure in the same, flore and rofe ; and in 
likewise the townes of West Fawsyde and Est Fawsyde, with a pele of 
lyme and stane in it. And my said broder Cristofer Dacre with 2000 
horsmen and cccc fiite men, with bowes for savegard of th’ost in strayts, 
come in a stale to Dykerawe, and there the said forreys releyved to hym.} 
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and so come forward and met me. We had not rydden above the space 
of a myle when we sawe the lord chambrelane appere in our sight with. 
ij m men and iiij standards. The othre thre standards resorted to hym, and 
so the country drew fast to theym. We put us in arraye, and come home 
ward, and rode no faster than the nowt, sheip, and swyne that we had won 
wold dryve, which was no gret substance ; for the countre was warned of 
our comyng, and the bekyns burnt fro midnyght forward. And when the 
Scotts had geven us over, we retourned home to Harbotill at mydnyght ; 
My broder, Sir Cristofer Dacre, lay that nyght at the towne of Otterburne, 
and opon the morne to Hexham, and his folkes in othre townes opon the 
watter of Tyne ; and on the third day at home, as many as might git.” * ■ 
The natural and obvious consequences of this petty war of devastation 
and plunder, which deprived a spirited and hardy enemy of the means of 
subsistence, was to force them, from necessity as well as revenge, to acts of 
retaliation. Accordingly, we find it stated in a letter of the Duke of Albany, 
written in the year 1515, that the people were animated with a determined 
spirit of hostility against the English, “ that they had had frequent and suc- 
cessful rencounters with them, and had done them more damage than they had 
received from them.”t But the demoralizing influence of this state of 
things, in which there was np security for the fruits of industry, nor motive 
for its exertion, and the ferocity of character engendered and fostered by a 
life of rapine and continual danger, alternately suffering and inflicting the 
severest injuries, rendered the borderers oftentimes little scrupulous whether 
they obtained a booty from the enemy or their own countrymen ; especially 
when, in the case of the latter, local feuds, and the feelings of rival clanship 
also intervened. The same causes made them ready and dangerous instru- 
ments in the hands of the powerful chiefs and nobles, in their ambitious and 
turbulent quarrels, bo frequent in this and succeeding periods of Scotish 
history. The Earl of Home had recourse to their aid, when, by the intrigues 
of his enemies, and the failure of his own factious designs, he and his family 
were placed in hostility to the Duke of Albany, who held the reins of 
government during part of the minority of James V. X One of the charges 

* Cotton. MS. Calig. B. vi. 

f Ridpath, JBofd. Itist. from Epist. Regum Scotonlm t. 259. 

X HoLINSHED, PlTSCOTTIB. 
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brought against him and his brother William, in 1516, was their encouraging 
and protecting the banditti of the borders. Upon this, and the improbable 
charge, imputed to the chamberlain, of having been accessory to the death 
of the late king on the day of the battle of Flodden, the two brothers having 
been enticed to Edinburgh by perfidious promises of safety given them by 
the regent, who summoned them to assist at a meeting of council in the 
abbey of Holyrood, in the beginning of October, were there treacherously 
seized, and beheaded, the one the day following their summary trial and 
condemnation, and the other the second day thereafter. Their brother, the. 
abbot of Jedburgh, was at the same time banished beyond the river Tay. # 
Albany then went to Jedburgh, and held a court of justice for the trial and 
pu nishm ent of the licentious borderers. 

Sir Andrew Ker of Femilierst, who was seneschal, or bailie, of the 
monastery, being an ally of the Homes, and implicated with them in the 
transactions for which the chamberlain and his brother lost their lives, was 
apprehended along with them, but had the good fortune to escape, either 
by an acquittal, or by the favour of the regent.t By virtue of his office, he 
claimed a right to exercise jurisdiction in Jed Forest, as included in the 
regality, or lordship, of the abbey, which became the subject of a dispute, 
in 1519, between him and the Earl of Angus, the proprietor of the forest. 
Disputes of this nature seldom terminated, in that age, without bloodshed. 
On this occasion, Ker of Cesford, warden of the middle march, took part 
with Angus, and, coming with his followers to Kelso, he met and attacked 
Sir James Hamilton, who was on his way to join Ferniherst with a com- 
pany of Mersmen, and forty lawless borderers, who served him for pay.t 
The men of the Mers deserted Hamilton in the beginning of the conflict, 
and thirty of his horsemen being taken prisoners, and five killed, he was 
forced to fly, for safety of his life, to Home castle, which he reached with 
difficulty, being closely pursued by John Somerville of .Cambusnethan, to 
whom some accounts attribute the whole fame, both of the attack and 
pursuit.§ Ferniherst, soon after this occurrence, yielded the point in 
dispute, and held a court in the town of Jedburgh as bailie to the earl of 
Angus. II 

While the country was thus disordered by the quarrels and contentions of 

+ Ibid. | Ridpath, Godscboft. 

|| Hounshed, Chum. Scot. 491 , 



* Buchanan, Ridpath. 

§ Memorie of the Somerville, 
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its chiefs, happily it had no external enemy to struggle with for about five 
years ; and the peace of the borders was only disturbed by occasional out- 
breakings of the lawless inhabitants, who could not easily be restrained 
from indulging their inveterate habits of rapine and spoliation, notwith- 
standing the strict measures of justice taken by the wardens of the opposite 
marches, at their stated meetings and courts, held for the punishing and 
repressing such misdeeds. Offences of this kind began again to increase, 
in 1521, when political circumstances too faithfully indicated that a dis- 
solution of the amicable relations of the two kingdoms was at hand. In 
the beginning of that year, it was alleged, that “ the Potts, Rotherfords, 
Dalgleishes, and Robsons, with their complices, came into Ingland with 
two slothunds, lyke as they had wantit goods, and wantit nane, folloand 
ane trod ^ * and sa, in the colour of the said following, come to the toune 
of Kilham, and thair spoilzit a part of the toune, and took away 500 sheep, 
and 5“ nowt, and spoilzit the pore men and women folloing ther goods.” t 
In the course of the same year a party of English burnt the village of Eckford ; 
and on the 14th of December a numerous band of Scots, many of whom 
wore masks, that they might not be known by the conservators of the peace, 
made an unsuccessful attempt to carry away the cattle belonging to the people 
of Wark, and returning in greater force a little before midnight, they burnt 
and destroyed the neighbouring village of Learmouth with the com in it, 
produced by the labour of thirty ploughs, and took away 400 cattle, 2000 
sheep, 400 goats, 30 geldings, and 20 prisoners.? Lancelot Ker, who had 
been one of the leaders in this exploit, had his tower of Gaitshaw, with the 
neighbouring steads and hamlets, burned on the 15th of April, 1522, when 
the English ravaged the country on the banks of the Bowmont and the Kale.§ 
On the 20th of July, the English warden, at the head of two thousand men, 

* “ The border laws allowed the party plundered not only to follow his goods upon the 
spur, and enter the opposite kingdom for the recovery thereof, without licence or safe con- 
duct, but even to do the like at any time within six days after his sustaining the injury, 
providing always he went to some honest man of good fame inhabiting the marches which he 
had thus entered, and declared to him the cause of his coming, inviting him to attend him 
and witness his conduct. The wardens of either realm, or those duly authorized by them, 
were entitled to pursue fugitives, or offenders, of the neighbouring realm by what was 
called the hot-trod. This pursuit was maintained with a lighted piece of turf, carried on a 
spear, with hue and cry, bugle-horn, and blood-hound, that all might be aware of the purpose 
of the party.” Introduction to Border Antiquities, by Sir Walter Scott, p. ciii. 

f Cotton. MS. Calig. B. vi. ? Ibid, folio 202. § Ibid, folio 426. 
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made an inroad into Teviotdale, “and went to Leynton towr, and sett 
upon it with spere and sheld, and in conclusion, or it past none, wan it and 
brant it clene down to the bare stane walles. Notwithstanding, all the men 
that were within, whiche was xvi, were saved be reason of a gable of the 
house that was of stone, and the wind that was ther friend, for betwix the 
said gable and the batialing, they lay unto the huse rofe was fallen,'’ where 
their enemies “ left them all, except one Robyn Carr, whiche cam down in a 
rope, when the huse was furst fired.” 

There was now open war between the two nations, the conduct of 
which, on the part of England, was, about the end of July, committed to 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, who, proceeding to the borders, speedily collected 
an army of the warlike inhabitants, and the numerous garrisons of the 
frontier towns and castles ; and, being joined by Lord Dacre, warden of 
the west marches, with his forces, they burst suddenly into Teviotdale, when 
the corn was ripe in the fields, and forming themselves into separate 
parties of sufficient strength, began, as usual, to sack, pillage, and destroy 
castles and cottages, and to burn the produce of the fields. The town of 
Kelso, in particular, was pillaged and partly burnt by the detachments 
under the command of the Lords Ross and Dacre.* Meanwhile, the 
alarm spread over hill and valley in every direction, and the men of the 
Mers and Teviotdale, flocking together under their proper chiefs, hastened 
to the scene of action, and their usual courage being quickened by resent- 
ment, they dealt their blows with such effect, that their enemies, though 
twice as numerous as themselves, were forced to make a hasty retreat, and 
many of them were taken prisoners. Eighteen fortified places were 
demolished in this expedition, t 

The King of England conferred the chief command on the Earl of Surrey, 
in 1523, an eventful year in the history of the border wars. The first 
inroad into Teviotdale was made on Holy Thursday, which was the second 
day of April, by the Marquis of Dorset, warden of the east and middle 
marches, with other distinguished captains, who, after they had burned 
“ Grimslay, Mowhouse, Dufford Mylles, Ackeforthe, Crowlyng, Nowes 
Maner, Midder Crowlyng, Marbottel, Cow Bog, Sessforthe Maner, Myddyl 
Rigge, Primsed, Brocket-Shaws, Haruel,X Wide-open-haugh, and other 

* Hall’s Chronicle . Holinshed. + Hall’s Chron . 

X i. e. Hall Rule, pronounced Ha Rule • 
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towns and villages,” returned into England the next day, “ with their 
botie, whiche was iiij™ hede of nete.” # In a letter to King Henry VIII, 
written at Alnwick, on the 21st of May, Surrey gives the following 
graphic account of an inroad which he conducted himself: — “ Plesith it 
your grace too be advertised, that, on Mondaye, the xviii day of this 
moneth, I, being accompanied with my lord warden, Master Compton, 
Mr Kingiston, and all others, your grace’s garrisons ; and also with my 
Lord of Westmerland, and the gentlemen of the bishoprike, with the powre 
of the same, whome, with the said lord’s company, I estemed too be about 
xvi c men ; and also with the Lord Dacre, accompanied with his sonne, a 
right towarde young man, and v« of his company of the west border, and, 
in likewise, with the gentilmen and powre of Northumberland, met attwoo 
of the clok at afternoon, at a place called Myllfilde, in Glendale ; and 
frothens marched towardes Scotland, and lodged near unto a fortress called 
the Lough Toure, whiche, in the mornyng, before sonne risying, was 
clerely tlirowen down and rased, with the devises accustomed. And 
frothens, in the marching towardes Cessforde, we, in likewise, rased the 
fortress of Lynton ; and frothens, went too Cessforde, and layed our ordy- 
nance too the same, about vii of the clok in the mornyng, whiche was 
estemed to be the strongest place of Scotland, save Donbar and Fas Castell. 

I had with me one very good cortowte, one dymy colveryn, iiy lizards, and 
iiij fawcons. The said fortres was vawmeured with erthe of the beste sorte 
that I have seen, and had a barbican, with another false barbican within 
the same, to diffende the gate of the dongeon, and divers pecis of iron 
gonnys within. Our batery began at the vawmeure, which did little 
prevayle, or, in manyr, did small hurte thereunto. After that, I caused 
to shote the beste pecis at the place of the dongeon that was thought most 
weke, whereof none effect ensewed ; for within fewe shotis the cortowtis 
exiletre brake, and being of newe mounted with another exeltre, was, 
within iiij shotis soo erased in the seid exeltre, that I durst noon oftener 
suffre her to be shot, having noo newe [axle-tree\ too bring her home withalh 
In the mean tyme, dyvers of your grace’s servants, as the Lord Leonard, Sir 
Arthure Darcy, Sir William Parre, Harvy, and others, toke skaling ladders, 
and entered the barmkyn, right dangerfully, where many that entered with 
them were hurte, as well with caste of stonys os with shote of ordynance. 
They toke very long ladders, purposely made for that entente, and set 

* Hall’s Chron. 
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them too the dungeon too have scaled the same ; and the ordinance with 
archers shoting continually at the vamewre and lopis ; but all that wold not 
prevaile 5 and thus gave to the same ***** assauts without any effecte, 
whiche perceived, removed the twoo colveryns to an other side of the 
dongeon, and shot at an old wyndowe aboute vi fote fro the grounde. 
And the same, being mewred, was opened, and something enlarged, and 
then the gonners, for a rewarde by me promysed, undertook too throwe in 
the same iiij barrellis of powdre, with shovills, whiche right herdely they 
accomplished. The Scottis, perceiving the same, threwe fire into the hous 
where our men had throwen in the powder, before they had all accomplished 
their busyness ; with the whiche iij of our gonners were marvellously brente, 
but, thanked be God, not slayne, and the said powder spent, too our 
knowledge, without doing any hurte to the fortresse, whiche was nothing 
plesante to us your gracis servants, trusting verely, by means thereof, to 
have throwen down a parte of the dongeon. Notwithstanding, within a 
while after, the warden of the marches of Scotlande, owner of the same, 
being within a myle, fearing his men too be gotten with assault, and soo 
slayne, sente too me, offiring me the place, his men having licence to departe 
with bag and bagage ; whiche, afitir requysicion made unto me by all the 
lords openly for a colour, I condissended unto, and was very glad of the 
said appointment ; for in maner I sawe not howe it wold have been won 
if they within wold have contynued their diffendyng ; assuering your grace 
that afitir myn opinion the place was tenable for xxiiij houres againste iij of 
your grace’s best curtowts, the wall being noo les than xiiij fote thik. After 
the delyvere whereof, I ded with that as I ded with th’odrs ; and, in the 
tyme of the shoting of th’ordynance, threwe downe in likewise an other 
strong toure called Whitton. And before this was doon, it was vi a clok 
at nyght ; and had bee all day contynually rynnyng ; and the coldeste 
whiche that 1 have seen this tyme of the yere ; soo that not onely our men 
were so tired With labour at the saults, but alsoo the horses, being all that 
daye ,the nyght before, and all Mondaye, laboured without eating any meate, 
I was enforced to retome towards England, too a waiste contre too get 
gres for the said horses ; and lodged that nyght within Scotland, and, in 
the morning, retorned into England with as wery a soorte of men and 
horses as ever I sawe.” # 

In the sequel of this letter, Surrey mentions the joy felt by the English 
* Cotton. MS. Calig . B. ii. fol. 147. 
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borderers at the demolition of the towers and castles in the Mers and 
Teviotdale, and states his opinion, that more good is likely to ensue to 
England “ by the same, than if Edenbrough and iij of the best townys of 
Scotlande had been brent and distroyed,” the Scots being thereby not only 
deprived of the means of securely annoying their neighbours, but even of 
defending their own country. With this persuasion of security, he, with 
the king's advice, immediately disbanded a great part of his forces, which 
altogether had exceeded ten thousand men ; but the Scots soon took 
advantage of this, and made several inroads into England. In return, 
Surrey planned an expedition against Jedburgh, which, at that time, was a 
much more considerable place than it is at present ; for it contained twice as 
many houses as Berwick, with six strong towers, and many handsome 
buildings, that might have lodged a thousand horsemen.* This inroad was 
to have been made in August, but the ammunition and warlike stores not 
being ready before the moon began to wane, it was found necessary to 
defer it some weeks. Surrey, giving an account of the reasons for this 
delay, in a letter to Cardinal Wolsey, written at Newcastle, on the 27th 
day of August, says, that he considers it as more hurtful to the Scots, than 
if the inroad were made sooner, since, by the time intended, “ their wheat, 
rye, and barley, would be for the mOoste parte inned and redy to be burned, 
whiche nowe shuld take nothing so moche hurt.”t Being, at length, 
furnished with the necessary supplies, he quickly assembled six thousand 
fighting men, in companies, severally commanded by the Earl of Westmore- 
land, Lord Dacre of Gilsland, Sir William Eure, Sir William Bulmer, Sir 
Thomas Tempest, Sir Arthur Darcy, and Sir Marmaduke Constable, and 
putting himself at their head, on the 22d of September, when it was full moon, 
he led them to Jedburgh, and encamped them in a convenient place by the 
river side. Next morning they stormed the town, which, although gallantly 
defended by about fifteen hundred, or two thousand men, who were within 
it, yet, being without walls, was soon taken. Committing the care of burning 
it to Sir William Bulmer and Sir Thomas Tempest, Surrey then went to 
direct the attack upon the abbey, which occupied him till two hours after 
night-fall, when it was also taken, and burnt by the merciless foe. On the 
morrow, while the main body were continuing the work of destruction, 
Lord Dacre, his brother Sir Christopher, and some other captains, with 

* Cotton. MS. Calig. B. iL fol. 29. f Ibid. fol. 39, 
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seven hundred men, were sent to attack Ferniherst, the castle of Dacre’s 
mortal enemy, the redoubted Sir Andrew Ker, well known on the borders 
by the familiar appellation of Dand Ker, — a man equally remarkable for his 
abilities and his. courage, who took a distinguished part in the affairs of the 
country, both in peace and war, for nearly fifty years, till his death in 
1545. The place was difficult of access, being situated in the middle of 
an extensive wood, through which the assailants were obliged to drag their 
ordnance, and to fight and skirmish at every step with parties of the enemy. 
Their valour and perseverance, however, surmounted every obstacle ; and, 
having at length brought their cannon to bear upon the castle, it was taken 
and battered down, after thirty of the besieged had bravely fallen in its 
defence. Many of them were taken prisoners, among whom were Ferni- 
herst himself, # and the Laird of Gradon, also named Dand Ker, famous 
for his predatory exploits on the English frontier, t The victors returned 
in the evening to the camp at Jedburgh, which was fenced round with 
dikes, carts, and pieces of ordnance, and contained the whole army, except 
Lord Dacre and his company, who, not having consulted the commander, 
had chosen to lodge without. About eight o’clock, while they were at 
supper, they were alarmed by the quick tramp and clattering of hoofs 
without, occasioned by the horses of Dacre’s company breaking out of an 
enclosure, and running at large. Those within, imagining the noise to 
proceed from a sudden attempt of the Scots to surprise the camp, dis- 

* He was probably soon ransomed or rescued, as he honourably distinguished himself at 
the siege of Warke, under the Duke of Albany, on the 18th of the following month. 

f “ The xij day of October, [1515,] Mark Car, lard of Dolphinstoun, lieutenant of the 
myddill marches of Scotland, Lance Car, lard of Gateshawe, Dand Car, lard of Gradon, the 
yong lard of Mowe, Dand Pringill, constable of Cessfoord, George Daveson of Fowmerden, and 
others, to thenomber ofiiij® men, came into England to aplace called CorklecheuponMylnefield, 
and there the said lieutenant put forth in a forray viii" horsed-men to a towne called Holborne, 
and there spoilled all the hole township of their insight, and drove away ij c kye and oxen, xxx 
horse, and toke the substance of the men of the town prisoners ; wherewith the countrey 
rose, and Sir Roger Grey, knight, the young larde of Barmour, the larde of Holborne, Ector 
Gray, and others, followed their neighbour's goods, and were taken prisoners by the said 
lieutenant, upon the said Mylnefield within Englande, and with them the number of xl 
prisoners, and were conveyed to Cessfoorde, to the warden’s house; where as the said 
warden received them, and lete some of them to suretie, and ransomed other some. And 
when reformacion was axed of hym by the warden of England he wold make none.” On 
the fifth of November, the same party “ brent the town of Hesilrig, and tooke xxx prisoners, 
and drove away iiij" kye and oxen, xxx horse and meres, and the insight of the same 
town.” — Cotton. MS. Caligula, B. ii. fol. 216. 
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charged their arrows at them, of which they shot away above a hundred 
sheaves before they discovered their mistake. This made the animals so 
wild and furious that more than fifty of them rushed over a steep rock and 
were killed, and two hundred more ran into the burning town, where they 
were caught, and carried away by women. The amount of their loss by 
this accident appeared, on the following day, to be about eight hundred 
horses ; and they superstitiously attributed it to the agency of evil spirits. 
“ I dare not write,” says Surrey, in a letter to Cardinal Wolsey, “ the 
wondres that my Lord Dacre and all his company doo saye they sawe that 
nyght vj tymys, of spirits and fereful sights. And universally all their 
company saye playnly, the devil was that nyght amongs theym vj tymys ; 
which e mysfortune hath blemyshed the best jomey that was made in 
Scotland many yeres.” They continued in their camp and its vicinity all the 
next day, but departed on the twenty-fifth, and arrived at Berwick the same 
night at ten o’clock. The Scots annoyed them with incessant skirmishing 
during the whole excursion, and fought so well, that Surrey, in the letter 
above quoted, thus expressed his admiration of them : — “I assure your 
grace, I found the Scottes, at this tyme, the boldest men, and the hottest, 
that ever I sawe any nation. And all the jomey, upon all parts of the 
armye, kepte us with soo contynuall skyrmyshe, that I never sawe the 
like. If they might assemble xl a M l as good men as I now sawe xv c , or 
ij M‘, it wold bee a herd encountre to mete theym.”* 

The English commander, and the wardens and their lieutenants, con- 
tinued, from time to time, their desolating excursions, as long as there was 
any thing to plunder or destroy within fifteen ojj twenty miles of the marches, 
and until the booty was at too great a distance for them to go in small 
parties, and without a regular, and more powerful, force. The sum of their 
achievements is impressively stated by Lord Dacre, in a letter to Cardinal 
Wolsey, dated June 11, 1524. He says, “ Litill or nothing is left upon 
the frontiers of Scotland, without it be parte of aid howses, whereof the 
thak and covereings are taken away, by reason whereof they cannot 
be brint.”t 

It would have been wonderful if the untamed and fearless race on whom 
those miseries were inflicted, had remained passive under them, out of 

* Ibid. fol. 29. See the whole of Surrey’s letter, in the first vol. of the Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border , p. cxxxix. 

f Cotton. MS. Calig. B. ii. 376. 
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respect for the tryce concluded with England in autumn, and continued 
by short renewals, for about eight years. Reckless of the authority of a 
government, under which they had seldom found protection, or been 
subject to just restraint, it was hard, and almost impossible, to convince 
them that they had not a right to win back by force what force had reft 
from them. That they might prosecute their daring enterprizes with less 
danger of control, and, perhaps, to find an occasional refuge and congenial 
hospitality, while their own dwellings lay ruined and desolate, many of the 
Teviotdale freebooters retired to the impervious wilds and fastnesses of the 
mountainous district of Liddisdale. But the Earl of Angus, who was now 
regent, being determined to maintain order, and not altogether trusting 
to the effect of the bishop of Glasgow’s excommunication, which he 
procured to be fulminated against them, made a secret and expeditious 
journey thither from Edinburgh, in the summer of 1 525 ; and coming 
suddenly upon the Armstrongs, he apprehended twelve of the chiefs of 
these bold outlaws, who were reported to be the greatest thieves upon the 
borders, and ** the gretteste maynteners of the theves of Tyvidaill.”* In 
the spring 1526, the regent came again to the borders, and summoned the 
chiefs to proceed with him against the same rebels, when the Kers of Teviot- 
dale refused to go, because they were under “ a bond of assurance” with 
the Armstrongs ;t but they supported him when he came with the king to 
Jedburgh in July the same year, to hold a court of justice for the trial of 
those who were accused of theft, slaughter, and oppression. The young 
king is said to have felt displeasure at the partiality and injustice of the 
proceedings, as well as impatience at the restraint under which he was 
held by Angus, his guardian ; and it was when they were on their way 
back to Edinburgh that Scott of Buccleugh attempted to rescue him from 
his control.!: It is said that the plan had been previously concerted, and 

even, that the borderers had been incited to commit trespasses, with the 
view of bringing the regent into this part of the country, and affording 
facility for its execution. Early in the morning, as they were leaving 
Metros, where they had passed the night, Buccleugh, with a thousand 
horsemen, appeared descending the Eildon hills, and a desperate encounter 
took place, in which that chieftain was forced to retire, with the loss of 
above eighty men. Elliot of Stobs, who was of Buccleugh’s party, slew 

* Cotton: MS. Calxg . B. ii. fol. 43. f Ibid. B. vii. 13. J Pitscottie. 
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Sir Andrew Ker of Cessford, which gave rise to a feud between the Scotts 
and Kers, which fatally disturbed the borders for many years.* 

To repress the increasing disorders that arose from the numerous quarrels 
of this nature now subsisting, Angus proceeded to Jedburgh in the 
following summer, with six thousand men, and, in the king’s name, com- 
pelled the principal chieftains to give him pledges as a security that they 
would keep the peace. The king himself, having recovered his liberty, 
governed with vigour, and, in 1529, executed severe justice upon the 
Armstrongs, and other outlaws, of Liddisdale ; which is said to have 
produced quiet and security for a time, on both sides of the marches. But 
these blessings were again interrupted in the autumn of 1532, and several 
wasteful excursions were made, both by Scots and Englishmen, into each 
other’s territory, until peace was restored towards the end of 1533.t The 

* See an animated account of this enterprise in the Minstrelsy of the Scotish Border, 
vol. i. Introduction. 

•J* The Earl of Northumberland, writing to King Henry VIII, gives the following account 
of an inroad of the Scots, on the 21st of November, 1532 : — “ The Scotts being assembled 
to the number of iij m did com secret upon the close nyght, and kest of thare forray to the 
number of ccc men, and toke upe a towne called Rosse, and layed their bushment in the edge 
of Cheviot ; after whiche so doon, and the bushment and forray met, they did cast off two 
other forrays about xij of the cloke of the day light. And the oone forray did run down the 
water of Bremyshe, and there toke up iiij towns, called Ingram, Reveyley, Brandon, and 
Fawden. And the other forray come to the water of Aylle, and there tuke up ij towns, 
called Ryle, and Prendewyke; which towns standes at the utter parte of your highness 
middle marches towards Scotland. And aither of thaire said forrays was to the number of 
cc men. Upon whiche herings the countrey arose with parte of your grace’s garrisons, which 
scrymaged with the said forrays, and pursuing them unto Oswall Forde, being iiij mylle 
within the grounde of England, did not only perceyve ij great bushments laide, but also did 
see opynly iij standers displaied, as to say, the lard of Sesforth’s, the lard of Buckleugh’s, 
and the lard of Famyhirst’s. And perceyving the numbers to be so greate, that thai werre 
not able to counter with the sam, for their appearance was no less unto theym than five 
thousand men. Nevertheless, I knaw as well by Englishmen as Scotsmen, that their stale 
was no les than 3000 men. And thair captains was the lard of Sesford, warden of the middle 
marche, the lard of Buckleugh, John Carre, sone and heyr to Dand Ker of Farnyhirst, with 
all the hedesmen of the forrist, with all Teviotdaill on horsbake and foot; cccc tryed 
men firom the west parte of the marche ; and all th’ inhabitants of the forrest of Gedworth ; 
and all the best tryed men of Moorehowsland* and Lawderdaill, under the lord Buckleughe. 
And so your highness subjects seeing thame, durst not enterprice with thaim. Whereupon 
they most contemptuously had into Scotland diverse persons, with great number of horse, 
nolte, and sheipe.” Cotton MS. Calig . B. vi. 24. 

* Lammermuir. 
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same unbridled spirit of the inhabitants of the borders broke forth in 1541 , 
and 1542 , which, co-operating with other causes of displeasure, effected a 
more fatal breach of the relations of amity between the two kingdoms. In 
July, 1542 , Sir Robert Bowes, with three thousand horse, assisted by the 
exiled Douglasses, attempted to enter Scotland with the intention of 
destroying Jedburgh, but was met and defeated on Hadden-rig, by the earls 
of Huntley and Home. In October, the Duke of Norfolk, with an army 
twenty thousand strong, destroyed Kelso and its neighbourhood ; but when 
he had advanced a few miles farther to the village of Fairnington, he was 
compelled to retire, by the address of Huntley, in cutting off his supplies of 
provisions. The resentment of the king of Scots at this attack, was shewn 
by his hasty and ill-concerted enterprise against the western marches of 
England in the following month, which ended in fatal discomfiture of his 
army at Solway, and imbittered his mind with such grief, that he died of 
a broken heart nineteen days thereafter. 

When, upon the failure of the negotiations to effect a marriage between 
Prince Edward of England, and the infant princess Mary of Scotland, the 
Earl of Hertford, to whom the conduct of the war was committed, was 
devising a plan of hostile operations, his attention was drawn to Jedburgh, 
which, having recovered from the ruin and devastation into which it was 
thrown by the Earl of Surrey, now Duke of Norfolk, twenty years before, 
was still looked upon as a place of importance to the defence of the country, 
and formidable to the enemy. In a letter written to him on the 11th of 
March, 1554 , by Sir Ralph Eure, it is spoken of as “ the strength of 
Teviotdale, which, once destroyed, a small power would be sufficient to 
keep the borders of Scotland in subjection.” * As it was without walls, its 
strength must have consisted in the towers, or bastile houses within it, and 
in the number and valour of the inhabitants. It appears that some 
Scotsmen, false to their country, had offered to set fire to this town, upon 
condition of their receiving twenty marks from the enemy. Hertford, in 
reply to Eure’s letter, next day gave his opinion, that, “ in case the whole 
town, or the better part thereof, shall be spoiled and burnt, the twenty 
marks would be well bestowed ; but if they were only to burn here and 

# Haynes’s Stale Papers. This letter is dated 1543, which must be an error, probably 
of the transcriber, as Hertford was not appointed to the command till 1544. 
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there a house about the town, he thought the twenty marks might be better 
employed.”* 

When the English council planned the invasion of Scotland on the east, 
which was conducted by the Earl of Hertford in May, it was intended 
that the Lord Wharton, warden of the west marches, should, at the same 
time, enter Teviotdale, and bum Jedburgh. This, however, was not done 
at the time proposed ; and Hertford, after his return from his most 
destructive inroad, wrote to King Henry to inform him, that “ he had 
devised with the wardens of the east and middle marches, that as soon as 
their horses, which were much tired in their late journey in Scotland, 
should be well refreshed and rested, there should be a warden’s rode made 
unto Jedworth, not doubting but, with the grace of Ood, it should be 
feasible enough to win the town, and also the church, or abbey, which was 
thought a house of some strength, and might be made a good fortress. 
And the same town being the chief place of resort and assembly of all the 
Mere and Teviotdale, and their principal relief in those parts, if it be taken 
from them, shall not a little abate their courage, and engender much 
quietness on the borders.” In case the town should not be tenable without 
a main army, he wishes to know whether he should garrison it, or “ proceed 
to the burning and utter destruction of the same.” In reply, he is directed, 
by the lords of the council, to garrison both Jedburgh and Home Castle, 
if they can be taken and made tenable.! Accordingly, on the 11th of June, 
Lord Eure, and his son, Ralph Eure, wardens of the east and middle 
marches, with all their forces, and a hundred men from the west, assembled 
together, by appointment, at Milnfield, and set forward towards Jedburgh 
by night. They got within half a mile of the town next morning by four 
o’clock j and a messenger was forthwith sent to the provost, to say that 
Lord Eure was come to receive the town into the allegiance of the king of 
England, or, if resistance were made, to take it by storm, and sack it. The 
provost demanded that they might be allowed to deliberate till noon ; 
otherwise, the inhabitants were resolved to stand to their defence. Judging 
this to be only a pretext to gain time, the English commander divided his 
men into three companies, who immediately began the attack, and forced 
their way into the town at three different avenues. The townspeople had 

* Hatnes’s Stale Papers, page 13. + Ibid, pages 37, 39. 
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brought seven or eight pieces of ordnance into the market place, where they 
could place them so as to command the three principal streets ; hut, 
disconcerted by the suddenness of the assault, they left their guns, and fled 
into the woods, pursued by their enemies, who slew six or seven score of 
them, within and without the town, with the loss of only six or seven of 
their own number. The English then pillaged and burnt the town and 
abbey, the Franciscan convent, and many towers or strongholds ; and 
having loaded five hundred horses with the spoil, turned their faces home- 
wards, and took with them seven of the pieces of cannon which they found 
in the streets. On their way they burnt Crailing-grange, Cesford castle, 
Otterburne, Cowbog, Morbattle church, and all the other villages and 
steads they passed, till they came to Kirk Yetholm, where they learnt that 
a band of Scots, conducted by the eldest son of the Earl of Home, had 
ridden into Northumberland, and were burning Heaton, Tillmoutb, Twisel, 
and other places in that vicinity. Upon this. Sir Richard Bowes, captain 
of Norham castle, was sent forward, at his own request, and took with him 
Sir John Witherington, Sir Thomas Grey of Horton, Thomas Foster, and 
a party of riders, to chastise the invaders ; and they had not advanced half 
a mile, before Sir Ralph Eure got leave to follow them with five hundred 
horsemen. Eager to get to the scene of action, they rode very fast ; but 
many of their horses, overcome with the fatigue of their previous journey, 
fell behind, and were unable to proceed, so that when they came to the 
burning villages, their company was reduced to two hundred. The Scots 
fled at the first sight of their standards, and Sir Ralph ordered a hundred 
of his men to pursue them, while he, with Sir Richard Bowes, and Sir John 
Witherington, with the other hundred, crossed the Tweed at a place called 
Chapel-ford, between Comhill and Tillmouth ; but so many had failed 
through fatigue, that, by the time he reached Scotish ground, be had not 
forty men left. Nevertheless, be advanced two miles into Scotland, and 
falling in with an assemblage of the unarmed inhabitants, who were con- 
cealed among thickets, but fled, mostly on foot, at his approach, his party 
pursued and cut down above a hundred of them, and then returned over 
the Tweed, where they found Lord Eure waiting for them, and probably 
apprehensive of his son’s danger. Sir Thomas Grey and his party were so 
successful ,in the pursuit on their side, that they took as many prisoners as 
they were able to bring away, amounting to two hundred ; and, according 
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to the English warden’s report, which indeed appears somewhat exaggerated, 
“ there was so few Englishmen, and so many Scotts, that some one 
Englysheman toke viii or ix Scotts prisoners, and brought all away.” * 

The vales of the Jed and Teviot received another visit from Sir Ralph 
Eure on the 7th of August ensuing, when Bonjedworth, East Nisbet, West 
Nisbet, Ancrum-Spital, and several bastile houses were burned ; eighty Scots 
killed, and thirty prisoners taken ; 220 oxen, 400 sheep, and other spoils 
carried away.t In the following spring, he and Sir Brian Laiton, with an 
army of 3000 mercenaries, 1500 English borderers, and about 700 Scots 
freebooters, chiefly of the clans of Liddisdale, occupied Jedburgh, intending 
to make it their head-quarters, while they reduced Teviotdale into subjection 
to the King of England, who, to reward and encourage them in the 
barbarous warfare in which they had so greatly distinguished themselves, 
made them a grant of as much land as they might win from the Scots. The 
Scotish government, distracted by contending factions, had taken no timely 
or effectual measures to defend the country from the incessant attacks by 
which it was now desolated; but the Earl of Angus, already roused to 
resentment by repeated losses and insults, no sooner heard of this design of 
conquest than he vowed that he would defend his possessions, and avenge 
his own and his country’s wrongs, or die in the attempt. Being joined by the 
Earl of Arran, who was then regent of the kingdom for the infant Queen 
Mary, they set out from Edinburgh with only three hundred horsemen, 
expecting to be reinforced by the nobility and gentry in their way to the 
borders ; but they had received little addition to their numbers when they 
reached Melros. Meanwhile, their enemies at Jedburgh having notice of 
their arrival, and the smallness of their force, prepared to attack them 
during the night ; but they, being apprised of this design, retired to the 
neighbouring hills to await the coming of their friends, and to watch the 
movements of the enemy. The English being come to Melros, and findin g 
themselves thus thwarted, spoiled the town, and were returning to Jedburgh 
with their booty, when the Scots, being joined by Norman Lesley with 
three hundred horsemen from Fife, and afterwards by Sir Walter Scott of 
Buccleuch with his followers, hovered near them till they came to the 

* Dalyell’s Fragments of Scotish History. Cotton MS. Caligula, B. v. 

f Haynes’s State Papers. 
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heights in the vicinity of Ancrum, a village about six miles from Melros, 
and three from Jedburgh. There a party of the Scots, by a successful 
stratagem, pretended to run away, and their enemies, thinking themselves 
already in possession of victory, pursued them with such inconsiderate haste, 
that they soon became breathless and disordered, when, on a sudden, the 
main body of the Scots, starting up from an adjacent hollow, where they 
had been concealed by the advice of Buccleuch, fell upon them with 
impetuosity, and began a close and general fight. But the English, being 
unable to recover the order of their ranks, were forced to give way, not- 
withstanding their great superiority in number, before the undaunted courage 
of their enemies, who bore them down by the greater length of their spears, 
and who were likewise favoured by having their backs towards the declining 
sun, which dazzled the eyes of the Englishmen, and the wind, which drove 
the smoke of the fire-arms against their faces. The Scots also, who had 
engaged to serve with them, forsook them in the hour of need, and turned 
their arms against them, pursuing and committing great slaughter among 
the fugitives. The leaders Eure and Laiton, the former of whom fell by 
the hand of the laird of Molle,* with eight hundred of their men, were 
killed, and a thousand yielded themselves prisoners, among whom were 
eighty of the rank of gentlemen.! 

Thus was fought the well known battle of Ancrum muir, which once 
more compelled the English to abandon their schemes of permanent conquest 
in Scotland : but their defeat upon this occasion was fiercely avenged in 
the month of September, by the Earl of Hertford, who, with an army of 
twelve thousand men, laid waste the whole of the Mers and Teviotdale. 

* Among the exploits of the English in 1546, we find the following: — “Item, the xxij of 
May, the lord warden of the est marches" [William lord Eure, or Eures,] “ having informa- 
cion that the laird of Mowe” [Molle] “ who slew his son, repaired to ij towres of his awn, 
upon the head of Bowbente, [Bowmont] in Tyvidale, th’one called Mowe, and th’ other 
Coteruste, he sent forth the said day at nyght v c men of the garrisons of this eestmarches 
under the leadinge of his sone Herry Ewry, and George Bowes, son to Richard Bowes, 
captain of Norhame, who went to the said toweres, and wan, and undermyndett them both, 
and beat them down, and burned the steads and towns thereabouts ; the laird of Mowe nott 
being therein, there was one of his brethren, and iiij kynsmen of his, with a dosan of his 
servandes and frendes that stode at their defence, and wold not give it over, which wer all 
slayn in the said toweres.” Cotton MS. Ccdig. B. v. 

+ Ridpath’s Bord. Hitt. Minst. of Scot. Border. III. 245. Pitscottie, 288. 
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In this inroad were destroyed seven monasteries and friaries, sixteen castles 
towers and piles, five market towns, two hundred and forty-three villages, 
thirteen milns, and three hospitals.* While this destruction was going 
forward in Scotland, the Earls of Home and Bothwell, and the abbots of 
Dryburgh and Jedburgh, with certain companies of Frenchmen in the 
service of Scotland, amounting to three thousand men, made an incursion 
into Northumberland, on the fifteenth of the same month, and having 
burned Horcliff on the Tweed, were destroying Thornton and Shorswood, 
when the garrison of Norham sallied forth, and drove them back to New- 
water ford, where two hundred of the French and Scots were killed or 
drowned, and sixty made prisoners.t 

After the fatal battle of Pinkie, in 1547, the southern districts of Scot- 
land were again occupied by the English, who stationed some companies 
of Spanish soldiers at Jedburgh, to keep the surrounding country in 
subjection. The Scotish government, in 1549, fearing that they intended 
to fortify the town, sent a body of Frenchmen, under the command of 
Monsieur Desse, to retake it, which was soon accomplished, as the 
Spaniards fled at his approach. Next day, the laird of Ferniherst came to 
request his aid in recovering his castle, which had been surprised three or 
four months before, and was held by sixty or eighty Englishmen, commanded 
by a man of the most savage and merciless disposition, under whose 
conduct they cruelly oppressed the neighbouring country. Desse consented, 
and immediately sent forward some of his officers, with two hundred 
arquebusiers, and some men-at-arms, to reconnoitre the place ; while he 
and Ferniherst, with the seigneurs d’Oisel and de la Chapelle de Biron, and 
a sufficient number of Scots and Frenchmen, prepared to follow. When 
the first party got within bow-shot of the castle, they saw about twenty-five 
English arquebusiers prepared to defend the narrow passage that led to it ; 
but, at the first charge, they retreated into the wood, and, being hotly 
pursued, maintained a running fight till they reached the gate of the outer 
court of the fortress, where ten of them, less nimble than their companions, 



* Ridpath. The town, abbey, and friaries of Jedburgh, are in the list of places destroyed 
at this time, which must be incorrect, as they were burned the year before, and could not 
yet have been repaired, 
f Cotton MS. Calig . B. v. 
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fell to the ground slain, or grievously hurt, and almost all with strokes 
given in close encounter. The more advanced having found means to get 
within and shut the gate, the Frenchmen proceeded to reconnoitre the castle. 
When the rest of the party came up, they began to scale the wall, using 
long poles instead of ladders, and some of them climbing up with their 
hands and feet, where they found crevices or projections in the wall to lay 
hold of, being all the while exposed to showers of stones and arrows from 
the besieged. When they attained the summit, they used their weapons 
with such effect, that they forced the English to retreat into the inner 
tower, or donjon ; and then, leaping down, they gained the base court, and 
began to force their way into the tower by mining, covering themselves 
with some tables they chanced to find as a penthouse, or shelter, from the 
missiles thrown from within. In less than an hour they effected a breach 
in the wall, through which the captain of the Englishmen came out, and 
offered to give up the place, upon assurance that their lives should be safe. 
But Dess6 would have nothing less than an absolute surrender ; wherefore, 
seeing no remedy, and fearing lest he should fall into the hands of the 
enraged borderers, a large body of whom had just burst into the base court, 
by forcing the gate, he surrendered himself to the Seigneurs de Dussac and 
de la Mothe Rouge, imploring them to protect his life. Immediately, 
however, one of the Scotsmen, recognizing in him the ravisher of his wife, 
came suddenly behind, and struck off his head with so dexterous a blow, 
that it leaped four or five paces from his body ; and then the borderers, 
with savage ferocity, vied with each other in mangling and insulting the 
carcass, and in tearing out the eyes of the prisoners they took in this den 
of violence, and inflicting other torments upon them, before they put them 
to death. Not satisfied with the victims who fell into their own hands, they 
even purchased those taken by the French, and on them also exercised such 
barbarities as their revenge and cruelty suggested. * The French general, 
Beaug£, is not ashamed to relate, in the history of his Campaigns in 
Scotland, that, upon this occasion, he himself “ sold them a prisoner for a 
small horse ; and that they laid him down upon the ground, galloped over 
him with their lances in rest, and wounded him as they passed. When 
slain, they cut his body in pieces, and bore the mangled gobbets in triumph 

* Campagnet de Beaugi. Lib. iii. chap. 2. 
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upon the points of their spears.”* So many atrocities had the English 
committed, during the three or four months that they had held the castle, 
that the historian, though he disapproved of the cruelty of the Scots, yet 
could not but think it was a fair retaliation, t 

The French auxiliaries under Desse, amounting to fifteen hundred foot 
and five hundred horse, continued at Jedburgh some time, and annoyed the 
enemy by several incursions into Northumberland, in small parties, where 
they collected considerable booty. But they were obliged to quit this station, 
and retire from the borders in May, to avoid encountering an English army 
of eight thousand men, led by the Earl of Rutland, who, coming to Jedburgh, 
found the town deserted, and the houses unroofed ; a precaution frequently 
used in times of invasion, to prevent the enemy from burning them. Next 
day, the English took and plundered, and then burnt, Bonjedworth, 
Hundalee, Hunthill, and other strong places in the neighbourhood, in 
which the inhabitants of Jedburgh, for security, had deposited their most 
valuable property. At the same time, a party was despatched to Ancrum 
bridge, where some Frenchmen, left to secure the retreat of their country^ 
men and protect the village, made a stout resistance, but were, at last, 
forced to retire ; and Ancrum was pillaged and destroyed. The enemy, 
finding the country destitute of provisions, returned into Northumberland 
the following day. t 

The peace, concluded in 1550, was little regarded by the borderers on 
both sides, who took every opportunity to indulge their old habits of rapine. 
To repress and punish them, the regent, accompanied by Mary of Guise, 
the queen dowager, and a number of the nobility, held a court of justice at 
Jedburgh, in the autumn of 1552, when, after a strict inquiry, some of 
the principal persons, whose conduct was found to have been meritorious, 
were rewarded with the order of knighthood ; and offenders were com. 
pelled to deliver up their nearest kindred as pledges of their future good 
conduct. A similar method of binding them to the. maintenance of order 
was pursued in 1561, by Queen Mary, soon after her return from France, 
when she also caused severe justice to be dealt to the most guilty of them at 

* Minst of the Scot . Border , I. xxxv. . 

f Speaking of the English captain^ he says, “ II n’avoit obmis un seul acte de l’impietG des 
plus inhumains Mores de l'Affrique.” % Ridpath's Bord. Hist 568. 

F 
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Jedburgh, by her brother, James Stewart, afterwards Earl of Moray, and 
regent of Scotland. Mary herself was holding a court of justice here, on 
the 16th of October, 1566, when intelligence being brought her that the 
Earl of Bothwell was wounded, in an encounter with the outlaws of 
Liddisdale, her anxiety for her reputed favourite induced her to take a 
journey of twenty-four miles to visit him at Hermitage castle, whence she 
returned to Jedburgh the same day. * From the fatigue of this journey 
over hills and muirs, during which she had wellnigh perished in a morass, 
she contracted an illness which threatened her life, and confined her at this 
town till the 10th of the following month. The house where she is said to 
have resided upon this occasion still exists, t 

The firmness and vigilance of the Earl of Moray kept the frontiers, during 
the two years and a half of his regency, in a state of comparative quiet and 
security ;t hut, after his death, the wild inhabitants broke out with fresh 
violence into their former excesses. There appeared reason to believe, that 
some of their chieftains were privy to the plot of the assassin who murdered 
him at Linlithgow, on the 22d of January, 1570. The very next day after 
the deed was perpetrated, Ker of Femiherst and Scott of Buccleuch, who 
were among the adherents of Queen Mary, now a captive in England, made 
a destructive inroad into the English marches, in company with some 
English rebels, whom they protected, being a remnant of the unfortunate 
party of the earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland. § The object of 
the invaders was to bring about a war between the two countries, which 

* Minst. of the Scot. Bord. I. xl. f Border Antiquities, lxiii. 

J Na theif durst steir, they did him fear so soir. 

And that they suld nae mair thair thifl alledge, 

Three scoir and twelff he brocht of thame in pledge. 

Syne wardit tham, whilk made the rest keep ordour ; 

Than mycht the rasche bus keip ky on the bordour.” 

Scottish Poems of the xvi. Century, p. 282. 

§ The English wardens reported, that the following towns and steads had been wasted and 
pillaged by the Scots, before the 10th of March : via. — “ Learmonth, M indrum, Belem, 
Hethepoole, Ewart, Humbleton, West Newton, and Lanton, spoiled and partly burned. 
Downam, Doddington, Kirke Newton, and Fenton, spoiled and burned. Monielaws, the 
Hugge House, Preswine, Akolde, Torburne, North and South Middleton, Spinnelston, Bednell, 
Sunderland, Coplan, and Middleton by the sea, spoiled. Crookham, Howtell, Millfield, Kilham, 
Carrham, the Canon Mills, and Crookehouse, laid waste.— Cotton MS. Calig. C. II. 
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might further the political designs of them and their friends ; but the 
retaliation which it provoked, fell almost entirely upon the two Scotish 
chieftains only, or rather upon their unhappy dependants and adherents. 
The Earl of Sussex, with a 6trong force, crossed the border at Ca;-ham, on 
the 18th of April, and directed his march towards Jedburgh, but stopped 
on his way to burn the Moss Tower, belonging to Buccleuch ; Crailing 
Tower, where Ker’s mother dwelt, and everyplace he came to belonging to 
either of them. At Jedburgh, he was well received by. the inhabitants and 
magistrates ; and, as they had not been concerned in the late hostilities, he 
spared the town. Ker of Cesford, warden of the middle marches of 
Scotland, came and exculpated himself of any blame in the late breaches of 
the peace ; and, in consequence, his property, and that of his kindred and 
friends, were also spared. Sussex then led his men to Hawick, which they 
burnt ; after which he sent off two detachments, one of which ravaged all 
the valley of the river Kale, and the other that of the Bowmont. He 
returned with his army to Berwick, on the 23d of April, having, in this 
expedition, destroyed more than fifty castles and piles, and three hundred 
towns, villages, and steads. 

The political differences between the inhabitants of Jedburgh and Ker 
of Ferniherst, at this time, was the cause of a memorable feud, which, says 
Sir Walter Scott, “was accompanied with some curious circumstances. 
The chief was attached to the interest of Queen Mary ; the burghers of 
Jedburgh espoused that of King James VI. When a pursuivant, under the 
authority of the Queen, was sent to proclaim that every thing was null 
which had been done against her, during her imprisonment in Lochleven, 
the provost commanded him to descend from the cross, and ‘ caused him to 
eat his letters, and thereafter loosed down his points, and gave him his 
wages on his bare buttocks, with a bridle, threatening him, that if ever he 
came again, he should lose his life.’ * In revenge of this insult, and of 
other points of quarrel, Ferniherst made prisoners, and hanged ten of the 
citizens of Jedburgh, and destroyed with fire the whole stock of provision, 
which they had laid up for the winter.” t 

Jedburgh was still in the hands of those who were faithful to the regent’s 
government and to the peace with England, when, in 1572, an attempt 

* Bannatyne’s Journal, p. 243. f Border Antiquities, Ixii. Note. 
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was made to seize it for the adherents of the captive Queen Mary, by 
Buccleuch and Ferniherst, with their dependants, and other desperate men 
of the border, aided by a company of musketeers from Edinburgh. The 
regent, aware of their design, sent the Lord Ruthven, with a sufficient force, 
to oppose them, and he had reached Dryburgh, on his way, when the 
Jedworthers, encouraged by their knowledge of his approach, and by the 
aid already brought to them by Sir Walter Ker of Cesford, went out to 
meet Buccleuch’s party, and prevent their entering the town. Before they 
began to fight, Ruthven came up and attacked the enemy’s rear, who soon 
dispersed and withdrew into places of strength. # 

The peace of the borders was disturbed in 1575, by an affray, in which 
the townsmen of Jedburgh bore a part. It took place at a meeting held 
for the redress of grievances, on the seventh day of July, at the Reid Sioire,i 
a hill on the limits of the two kingdoms, by Sir John Forster, warden of 
the middle march of England, and Sir John Carmichael, deputy warden, or 
keeper of Liddisdale. Besides those who attended on account of the proper 
business of the meeting, a great concourse of people of both nations 
assembled, as was usual on such occasions, some from curiosity, and the 
interest and jealousy they naturally felt about proceedings in which both 
their friends and their enemies were concerned, and others merely for the 
purpose of amusement, mutual intercourse, and traffic. When the wardens, 
in the midst of this multitude, had chosen a convenient place, on English 
ground, for holding a court of justice, they proceeded to hear complaints 
and determine causes. An English freebooter, named Henry Robson, 
whose case had stood over from a former meeting, being called, answer 
was made that he was absent on account of sickness ; but those who made 
this answer, refusing to confirm it by an oath, the English warden condemned 
the party by default. Upon this, Carmichael is said to have demanded the 
criminal to be delivered up to him, in terms implying his belief, that the 
English warden wished to screen him from justice. $ Forster answered 
resentfully, and an altercation followed, with signs of anger visible to their 

* Ridpath, page 643. - + Bord. Ant. cxviii. 

$ On the fifth of April preceding, the Regent Morton wrote to the English secretary, 
Walsingham, that he found “ good answers and justice on all the frontiers, saving in the 
marches under Sir John Foster’s charge, who gave refuge to rebels and outlawes.” Cotton 
MSS. Califf. C. V. 48. 
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followers, who soon began also to express their displeasure, and some of 
the Englishmen of Tynedale made their arrows fly at the Scots, although 
the English affirmed that the Scots began the fray by shooting the first 
arrow. Some of the Tynedale men, who loved booty better than blows,' 
began to spoil the pedlars ; and among others, one belonging to Jedburgh 
being plundered, he raised the war cry, “A Jedworth, a Jedworth,” while the 
different parties of the English likewise raised their cries. The Liddisdale 
men ran to the place where the English horses were grazing, and seized 
them as prey. On the other hand, the loose men of the English border 
were carrying off the horses of the Scots. The rest of the multitude were, 
in the meanwhile, at blows ; the Croysers being opposed to the Fenwicks, 
and every other clan in like manner having singled out those on the opposite 
side with whom they were at feud. The wardens tried in vain to pacify 
their followers and stop the fighting, in which the Scots were at first 
worsted and put to flight, but meeting with a reinforcement of the craftsmen 
and citizens of Jedburgh, who came, according to custom, with drums 
beating and banners displayed, to attend the warden, they returned to the 
fight, and not only routed their enemies, but pursued them into England, 
and took many prisoners, among whom were Sir John Forster, Francis 
Russel, son to the Earl of Bedford, James Ogle, and Sir Cuthbert Colling, 
wood. * These were carried to the Scotish regent at Dalkeith, who 
detained them some days to give them time to recover their temper, and 
entertained them kindly, lest, if immediately dismissed, they should in their 
resentment adopt some violent course of revenge. ■ Carmichael was sent 
prisoner into England, and detained a few weeks at York, after which, as 
it was found that he was not to blame, he was dismissed with gifts and 
marks of approbation. This encounter, which is usually called The Raid 
of the Reid Swire, was the last of any note between the inhabitants of the 
borders, who nevertheless continued long after this period to cherish an 
inclination for predatory enterprise, and from time to time broke through 
the restraints of law, and committed deeds of rapine and violence, for which 
they were usually visited with rigorous and summary punishment, by a 
watchful and pacific government. The severity exercised against such 
offenders at Jedburgh, in 1608, by George Home, earl of Dunbar, who is 
said to have condemned and executed a great number of them without trial, 

* Cotton MSS. Calig. C. V. 35. 42. 
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gave rise to the reproachful phrase Jeddart justice, which is still used 
proverbially. 

Jedburgh abbey never recovered from the destruction it suffered from 
the enemy in 1544, and the establishment being suppressed at the Reforma* 
tion of religion in 1559, its revenues were afterwards annexed to the crown ; 
but some part of them was probably enjoyed by Andrew, son to George, 
fourth earl of Home, who was abbot of Jedburgh at the time of the 
Reformation, and was alive in 1578. * The laird of Ferniherst had long 
exercised the office and authority of bailie of the monastery, as well as of 
the forest of Jedburgh. In 1587> the bailiery of the abbey was continued, 
or restored to the same family by a grant of King James VI. to Sir Andrew 
Ker ; and in 1622, the entire property of the lands and baronies which had 
belonged to the canons of Jedburgh, was erected into a temporal lordship, 
and granted to him along with the title of Lord Jedburgh. 

The only part of the monastic buildings now standing, is the church, 
which is partly in ruins. Nearly the whole of the walls of the nave, the 
central tower, and the choir, remain. The tower and choir are much 
dilapidated, and still bear marks of having been battered with the English 
cannon in 1544. The north transept, which has a beautiful traceried 
window, is entire, and has long been set apart as a burial-place for the 
family of the Marquis of Lothian, the descendant and representative of the 
Kers of Ferniherst. The eastern half of the nave, next the tower, is 
roofless. The western part, or rather the middle and north aisle of it, being 
fitted up as a place of worship for the parish, according to the established 
religion of Scotland, has a modern roof, lower than that which covered the 
ancient church. The corresponding south aisle was demolished when the 
parish church was altered, in the last century. The building altogether is 
lofty, light, and elegant ; having above the arches of the middle part of the 
nave, throughout its whole length on both sides, a close range of Gothic 
windows, which rise above the present modern roof. Nothing remains of 
the south transept, but a small fragment of the walls. The western door- 
way is a semicircular arch, deeply and richly moulded ; and in the lofty 
front of the building, above this entrance, is a beautifully radiated circular 
window. 

This church was dedicated to God, under the invocation of the Virgin 
Mary. 

* Wood’s Peerage. 
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Jedburgh abbey must have been, when entire, one of the finest buildings 
in Scotland ; though now greatly in ruins, the remains shew it to have 
been a large cross church, comprehending a nave with side aisles, a cross 
with transepts, and a choir with chapels. (See Plate IV. ground plan.) 

The altar, or east end of the choir, is completely gone, and there are no 
remains either of the cloisters or chapter-house ; but it is evident they had 
extended to the south side, as the ruins of an old wall is standing at the 
distance of sixty feet from the transept. 

In the ruins of this abbey there are three or four distinct styles of 
ancient architecture to be seen, each characteristic of the period when it 
was built, and calculated to exemplify the taste of the age. In the choir 
there are massive Saxon piers, with deep splayed circular arches ; and over 
these the Norman style appears ; and again, in the superstructure of the 
nave, we have the old English character, so beautifully exemplified in the 
long range of narrow pointed windows, and likewise in the blank arches of 
the west end, (see Plate I.) Over the cross rises a lofty square tower, 
with angular turrets and projecting battlements. 

The west end of the nave has been fitted up in a most barbarous style as 
the parish church, which has completely destroyed the character of this part 
of the edifice, and, at the same time, it appears to be a most uncomfortable 
place of worship. The sooner it is abandoned the better, and restored, so 
far as the ruins will admit, to its original state. 

There are two magnificent Norman doors in this edifice, one at the west 
end, the principal entrance to the church, and the other in the south wall 
of the nave, close by the transept, which appears to have been the entrance 
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from the cloisters to the church ; the west one is shewn in Plate I. and 
the south one in Plate III. These doors are of great richness and beauty, 
and may be ranked amongst the finest Norman doors remaining in this 
country. The depth of the arch of the west door measures seven feet and 
a half, enriched with a variety of ornamented mouldings, springing from 
the capitals of the slender shafts at each side of the ingoing. 

The only decorated Gothic architecture in the remains of this edifice are 
the windows of the north transept, which appear to have been renewed 
during the time that the decorated style was practised in this country. 
This part of the building having buttresses, is likewise a proof that it has 
been built at a subsequent period. This transept is now enclosed as a 
cemetery for the family of the Marquis of Lothian. 

It is thus evident, from the mixture of these distinct styles, that 
Jedburgh abbey must have been built, or renewed, at different periods. 
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We learn from the confirmatory charter of Earl Henry, that his father, 
King David I, when he established the abbot and convent at Jedburgh, 
made or confirmed to them the following grants of property ; viz. — The 
monastery of Jedworthe, with every thing belonging to it ; namely, the 
tithes of the two Jedworths , Langton , Nesbyt , and Creling , the town 
of Earl Gospatric, * with the consent of his chaplain : and in the same town, 
a ploughgate and a half and three acres of land, with two houses : also the 
tithes of the other Creling , the town of Orm, the son of Eylav ; t and of 
Scrauesburghe : the chapel situated in the forest opposite Hernwingeslawe:\ 
also, Ulfstoun , near Jedworth ; Alneclive , near Alncromb, Crumsethe 9 § 
and Reperlaw. || He also granted them the tenth part of the game taken 
by him in hunting in Teviotdale ; the multure of the miln at Jedworth, 

* Gospatric, one of the sons of Gospatric, Earl of Northumberland, being deprived of hi s 
possessions by William the Conqueror, fled into Scotland, where Malcolm III. gave him the 
territory of Dunbar and other lands in the southern counties. He was the founder of the 
nunnery at Coldstream. He is styled vicecomes, viscount, or sheriff, in Earl Henry’s charter ; 
but in general is simply styled earl. His descendants were earls of Dunbar and March ; 
and the present representative is the Earl of Home. 

f Eilav, or Eilaf, was probably likewise a Saxon baron, who found an asylum in Scotland, 
at the Conquest, and had lands given him by the liberality of the king. Elliestoun in St 
Boswell's parish, appears to derive its name from him. It was anciently written Ylifstoun. 
There are several places, and many families in Scotland called Ormiston, probably from his 
son Orm. A family of that name was long settled at Old Melros. 

£ In King William’s charter, Xernwingeslaw. It appears to be the place now called Mer- 
v inslaw, on the left bank of the Jed, a little above Old Jedworth. 

§ Crumsethe, otherwise Crumshache and Cromsahie. There is a place called Crumhaugh 
near Hawick. 

u Renerlaw is in the parish of Lilliesleaf. 

G 
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where all the people of the town ground their corn ; pasture for their cattle 
in the king’s forest, and the right of taking wood and timber for the use of 
the monastery, except in the place called Quikhege ; the village of Rule 
Hervey , * which he gave them in exchange for a ten pound land in Hard- 
inghestorn ; t and Eadwordisley : t also a salt work near Striveline ; § a 
house in the town of Roxburg , and another in Berewic ; and a fishing in 
the Tweed, opposite the isle of Tunsmidhop. They obtained afterwards 
another house in Berwick, with a toft adjacent to it. 

Malcolm IV. gave them the churches of Barton and Orendon in 
Northamptonshire ; a toft and seven acres in the town of Jedworth ; a 
fishing above the bridge at Berwick j and exemption from paying duty for 
their wine imported into that town. 

Berengarius de Engain || gave them a mark of silver out of the profits of 
the miln of Creling, with two oxgangs of land, one villan, or bondservant, 
and a toft ; and, for the maintenance of the chaplain of the same village, he 
gave two other oxgangs, and two tofts, one of which was beside the church. 

David Olifard gave the tithe of the miln of Creling. 

Richard English gave two oxgangs of land in Scrauesburgh, and two in 
Langton. 

Gamel, who, in King William’s charter, is styled “ clerk,” with consent 
of his sons, Osulf and Ughtred, gave Caverum. ** 

Margaret, the wife of Thomas de London, with consent of her husband, 
and Henry Lovel, her son, gave Ughtredshaghe. ft 

* Now called Abbotrule. 

•J- Probably Hardingstone, in Northamptonshire. 

X Edwardslee is thought to be the place now called Long Edwardly near Jedburgh. 

$ Stirling. 

|| Berengarius de Engain, a noble Anglo-Norman, was one of the followers of Earl David, 
to whom he gave lands in Scotland, after his accession to the throne. — Chalmers's Caledonia. 

f David Olifard was King David's godson, and much attached to him, although he served 
in King Stephen's army, which besieged him in Winchester, in 1141. When the King of 
Scots escaped, Olifard concealed him and conducted him to Scotland ; for which service he 
had lands given him in Smailholm and Crailing. 

** Probably Cavers . There are two places of this name in Teviotdale, distinguished after 
the names of the proprietors, — Cavers Douglas, and Cavers Ker. 

ff The lands of Lessudden were granted to Thomas de London by King David. He 
married Margaret Lovel, a widow. 
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Christiana, the wife of Gervas Ridel, gave the third part of the village 
of Hernwingeslawe.* 

Gaufrid de Perci gave the convent the church of Oxenham , with two 
ploughgates, and two oxgangs of land adjacent thereto, and right of pasture 
and fuel in the common ; also Newbigging , with common pasture and 
fuel, as enjoyed by the other inhabitants of the same village, t 

Ralph, the son of Dunegal, and his wife, Bethoc, gave them a plough- 
gate in Riighechestre , with common pasture, t 

Turgot de Rossedale gave them the Religious House on the Lidal,§ 
with all its adjacent lands ; and the church of Kirchanders , || with every 
thing thereto belonging. 

Guido de Rossedale, with the consent of his son Ralph, granted the 
convent forty-two acres , between the Esk and the Lidal, at the junction 
of these rivers, with the right of fishing from the foss % of Lidal to the 
church. 

Ranulph de Sulas gave them the church of the vale of Lidal , the church 
of Dodington , near Berton,** and half a ploughgate in Nesbith. 

* Gervas Ridel, descended of an Anglo-Norman family of distinction, settled at Ryedale, 
in Yorkshire, came into Scotland with Earl David, and was sheriff of Roxburgh in 1116. The 
king gave him the lands in the parish of Lilliesleaf, which, although not entailed, continued 
in the possession of his posterity, by direct male descent, until the twenty-fifth generation, 
when, in consequence, it is said, of the losses of the late Sir John Buchanan Riddell, in 
endeavouring to cultivate waste land, the property has been sold by the present baronet to 
Mark Sprott, Esq. 

f Gaufrid, or Geoffrey, de Perci, inherited the lands of Heton and Oxenham from his 
brother Allan, surnamed “ le Meschin,” who obtained them from King David, for whom he 
fought in the battle of the Standard. 

£ Rule Bethoc, now called Bedrule, was named after this lady. From her descended 
Randolph, Earl of Moray, the brave and faithful friend of King Robert Bruce. By 
Rughechestre, is probably meant Rewcastle, near Jedburgh. 

§ It may be conjectured that this religious house was of more ancient date than the 
priory of Canonby, which occupied the same spot. 

|| Kirkandrews, in Cumberland. 

^ Part of this ancient foss, or artificial bank of earth, still exists in a very perfect state on 
the lands of Liddal-bank, and is called the Railzie. It may have been thrown up for the 
defence of a military station. 

# * Barton, in Northamptonshire, was the original seat of the Soulis family, who were 
brought into Scotland by David I. The church of Lidal stood near the junction of the two 
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Gervas Lidal, who afterwards became a canon of Jeddeworth, and his 
brother Ralph, gave them the church of Alboldesle ,* with all its rights and 
dues. 

William de Vetereponte, or Vipont, gave them a ploughgate in his 
lordship of Caredene,i with common rights. 

Waltheof, the son of Gospatric, gave them the rectorial church of 
Bassenthwaite, in Cumberland, t 

The church of Dalmenie, in Linlithgowshire, was acquired by the 
convent, in the reign of King William, or Alexander II. The canons 
enjoyed the rectorial tithes, and appointed a vicar to serve it. It was 
valued, in 1275, at £2, 13s. 4d. § 

The church of Hownam, in Teviotdale, was acquired by the convent 
about the end of the twelfth century. In 1220, it was settled that the 
whole of the corn tithes of Hunam should be enjoyed by the abbot and 
canons ; out of which the vicar was to receive a salary of ten pounds, or 
the altarages, if he preferred them. The convent reserved an acre of 
ground for stacking their corn, from which it appears that the vicar enjoyed 
the rest of the glebe. || 

King Robert I, among other grants, and confirmations of former grants, 
to the “ priory of Rostinot, and the abbot of Jedworth, byding there,” 
confers upon them “ the teinds of the king’s horses and studs, and the third 
of the hay of the forest of Platir j” also that they should get, every day that 
the king remained at Forfar, two loaves of the bread, called Sunday bread ; 
four loaves of the second bread ; and six of the bread called hagmans ; two 



rivers, on a different spot from the present church of Castleton. It was dedicated to St 
Martin, and valued, in 1275, at £4. It was agreed between the bishop of Glasgow, and the 
abbot of Jedworth, in 1220, “ that the vicarage of Lidal should remain as the charter of the 
bishop had fixed it ; and that the chaplain officiating, as well as the prior residing there, 
should yield canonical obedience to the bishop.” — Caledonia , ii. 177. 

* Abbotslee, in Huntingdonshire. 

f Carriden, in Linlithgowshire. 

£ Hutchinson’s History of Cumberland. 

§ In Bagimont's Roll. Bayamond, corruptly called Bagimont, was an ecclesiastic sent by 
the Pope, in 1275, to collect the tenths of all the benefices in Scotland, for the relief of the 
Christians in Palestine. — Caledonia , i. 688. 

|| Caledonia, ii. 166. 
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stoups of the best ale ; two stoups of the small ale, called second ale ; and 
two pair of dishes of each of the three services from the kitchen.* 

The hospital of St Mary Magdalene , at Rutherford, was given to the 
convent in 1S77> by Robert III, upon the resignation of Alexander de 
Symondton, the last master thereof. By the conditions of this grant, the 
canons were obliged to maintain a chaplain, properly qualified, to celebrate 
divine service regularly in the chapel of the hospital ; and it was provided, 
that if, by the inroads of the English, or the events of war, the place should 
happen to be destroyed, so that the chaplain could not reside there, the said 
canons were to cause the same divine offices to he celebrated in their own 
convent, until the said hospital should be rebuilt.t 

There was an altar in the abbey church dedicated to St Ninian, and 
another to St Mungo. In 1479, Mr James Newton, parson of Bedrule, 
granted, for the support of St Mungo’s altar, in the parish kirk of Jedward, 
twenty marks of annual rent, to be paid out of two tenements belonging 
to him in Jedward, the presentation whereof was to belong to James 
Rutherford of that ilk, and his heirs ; and upon their failing to present 
within twenty days, the presentation, that time, was to belong to the provost 
and bailies of Jedward. t 



* “ Duo paria ferculorum de quolibet trium cursuum de Coquina .” Harleian MSS. 4134, and 
4693. Lists of ancient charters. It does not clearly appear from the abbreviated words of 
the MS. whether the canons were to furnish the king with these provisions during his stay 
at Forfar, or to receive them from his bounty. 

j- Registrum Magni Sigilli. The hospital at Rutherford possessed a burgage in the city 
of Berwick, in 1276. In 1296, the master of this house swore fealty to Edward I. In 1335, 
the mastership of this hospital was given by Edward III. to Simon de Sandford ; at whose 
death, in 1337, It was conferred upon William de Emeldon, October 31 ; and again, December 
20 ensuing, upon John de Thorp. On the first of March, 1338, King Edward revoked this 
presentation, which appears to have been made under a supposition that the said mastership 
was then vacant, the king now remembering that he had previously appointed William de 
Emeldon, to whom he now confirms it, and whom, in 1350, he made chancellor and chamber- 
lain of Berwick, and of all the lands in Scotland, subject to the English crown. In 1352, the 
king gave him likewise the prebend of Old Roxburgh, in Glasgow cathedral. In 1360, 
November 23, King Edward gave the guardianship of the hospital of Rutherford to John de 
Baumburgh, clerk, who obtained, likewise, the prebend of Old Roxburgh the following year. 
About 1444, this hospital was granted to Alexander Brown. Rotuli Scotia, Harl. MSS. 
4620. t Harl. MSS. 4134. 
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The property of the monasteries having been confiscated at the Refor- 
mation of Religion, an account of it was taken in 1 562, when the revenues 
of Jedburgh abbey, together with those of Restenot and Canonby, were 
estimated at 



£1274, 10s. Scots money. 

2 chalders and 2 bolls of wheat. 

23 chald. of barley. 

36 chald. 13 bolls, 1 firlot, and 1 peck of meal. 

The temporal possessions of the monastery, at that time, were, the baronies 
of Ulfstoun, Windington, Ancrum, Belshes, Reperlaw, and Abbotrule. 
Its spirituality consisted in the kirks of Jedburgh, Eckford, Hownam, 
Oxnam, Langnewton, Dalmeny, Selbie, Wauchope, Castletoun, Crailing, 
Nesbit, Plenderleith,* and Hopkirk. Of these, Selbie, Wauchope, and Castle- 
toun, belonged properly to Canonby. To Restenot belonged the kirks of 
Forfar, Dounyvald, and Aberlemno.t 

In “ ane accompt of the thirds of the benefices, taken from the accompts 
of Robert, lord Boyd, collector-general of the saids thirds, for the year 
1576, M are the following articles : — 

“ Third of the abbacy of Jedburgh, £333, 6s. 8d. 

Wheat, 11 bolls, 1 firlot, 3 pecks. 

Bear, 7 chalders, 10 bolls, 3 firlots, 2 pecks. 

Meal, 12 chald. 4 bolls, 1 firlot, 3 pecks. 

Third of the altarage of St Ninians, in Jedburgh, t £3, 4s. 5d.” 

A new order was issued in 1587, to collect the king’s thirds of the 
benefices ; when Jedburgh was to pay £200, and Restenneth £100.§ 



* Plenderleith was a village with a tower and church, at the foot of Hindhope, one of the 
border mountains. A farm house is all that now remains of it. The turf-covered foundations 
of the church may still be traced by their elevation on the surface of the ground. 

f Harl. MSS. 4623, vol. ii. % Ibid. 4612. § Ibid. 4623, vol. ii. 
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CARTA CONFIRMATIONS COMITIS HENRICI* CANONICIS 

DE JEDWORDE. 



In honorem sanctse et individuae Trinitatis : Ego Henricus comes 
Northanhumbriorum canonicis patris mei quos in monasterio Sanctse Marias 
de Jedworde constituit, in perpetuam eleemosinam concedo, et hujus cartas 
meae atteetatione confirmo, donatum illis ab eodem patre meo, predictum 
monasterium de Jedworthe, cum omnibus ad illud pertinentibus, viz. decimas 
villarum totius parochiae, scil. duarum Jeddword, et Langton, Nesbyt, 

* Henry, Earl of Huntingdon and Northumberland, was a prince endued with every noble 
and excellent quality, and who warmly seconded the benevolent and enlightened exertions 
of King David, his father, to instruct and civilize his subjects. His untimely death, in 1 152 , 
the year preceding that of the king, was a painful disappointment to the hopes of the nation, 
which has often been remarkably unfortunate in the premature death of its ablest sovereigns. 
He was buried in Kelso abbey, of which he had been a liberal benefactor. His character is 
thus eulogized by the prior of Lochleven : — 

Howntyntown and North wmbyrland, 

And all the kynryk* of Scotland, 

Than menyd-J* sare that pryncis dede. 

For he was in his yhowthede 
A fayre, swete, plesand chyld, 

Honest, avenand,f mek, and myld, 

Apperand ayne til oure kynryk : 

Nane of vertu til hym lyk, 

At all poynt formyd in fassown 
Abil, of gud condityowne, 

Welle lettryd he wes, and right vertws ; 

Large, § and of gret almws|| 

Til all pure folk, seke and hale, 

And til all othre rycht liberale. 

• Kingdom. f Mourned. f Courteous. § Liberal. | Alms. 
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Creling Gospatricii vicecomitis, ipsius Gospatricii capellano ejusdem Creling 
praefato monasterio concedente, et testibus legitimis confirmante : Et in 
eadem villa, unam carucatam terra et dimidiam et tres acras, cum duabus 
maisuris : Necnon et decimas alterius Creling villas Orm, filii Eylav ; et de 
Scrauesburghe : Capellam etiam quae est in saltu nemoris $ et decimam 
totius venationis patris mei in Thevietdale ; omnes reditus ad supradictum 
monasterium juste pertinentes. Preterea villas subscriptas ; Ulvestoun 
juxta Jedworthe, Alneclive juxta Alncromb, Cromseche,* Raperlaw, cum 
rectis divisis ad easdem villas pertinentibus. Unam maisuram in burgo 
Roxburg, et unam in Berewic, et ibidem unam aquam, liberas, solutas, et 
quietas. Et Edwordisley, sicut earn pater meus perambulavit et divisas 
monstravit. Et animalium pascua ubi patris mei. Et ligna silvarum, et 
materiem ad sua necessaria ubi pater meus, prater ilium locum qui vocatur 
Quikhege. Et niulturam molendini Jeddworde, ubi castellum est, de 
omnibus hominibus ejusdem Jeddworde. Et unam salinam juxta Strevelin. 
Volo itaque et concedo ut omnia quaecumque modo possident aut deinceps 
juste possessuri sint, ita libere et pure, omni remota exactione, supradicti 
canonici patris mei cum omnibus monasterii sui libertatibus et liberis con- 
suetudinibus pace perpetua possideant, sicut illis pater meus eadem beneficia, 
carta et auctoritate sua, possidenda precepit et confirmavit. Testibus 
presentibus : Herb. Glasg. Episcopo } Amaldo, abbate de Calco ; Eng. 
cancellario j Adam, capellano ; Hugone de Morevilla j Thoma de 
Londoniis ; Ranu. de Sola, &c. 

* Aliter Crushache, et Cromsahie. 
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CHARTA WILLIELMI REGIS SCOTORUM 



CANONICIS DE JEDBURGH, CONCESSA CIRCA ANNUM MCLXV. 
EX AUTOGRAPHO IN ARCHIVIS DUCIS 
DE BUCCLEUGH. 



Willielmus Dei gratia rex Scottorum, episcopis, abbatibus, prioribus, 
comitibus, baronibus, justiciis,* vicecomitibus, caeterisque hominibus totius 
terrae suae, Francis, Anglis, et Scottis, cunctisque sanctae Dei ecclesiae filiis 
salutem. Ex suscepto regimine regni incumbit nobis ecclesiam Dei et 
ecclesiasticos diligere personals, et non solum de nostris eis benefacere, sed 
et beneficia ab aliis Dei fidelibus eis collata auctoritate regia confirmare, et 
cum sua eis integritate conservare. Inde est quod nos, consilio proborum 
hominum nostrorum, possessiones et bona quae, a predecessoribus nostris et 
ab aliis regni nostri principibus et fidelibus, Deo et ecclesiae Sanctae Mariae 
de Jeddeworth et canonicis ibidem Deo servientibus collata sunt, praesenti 
eis privilegio confirmamus : Videlicit, ex dono regis David monasterium de 
Jeddeworth cum omnibus ad illud pertinentibus ; capellam quoque quae 
fundata est in saltu nemoris contra Xernwingeslawe ; decimam totius 
venationis regis in Thevietdale, Ulvestonam, Alneclive, juxta Alnecrumb, 
Crumesethe, Raperlawe, cum rectis divisis ad eats villas pertinentibus, in 
bosco et piano, pratis, pascuis, et culturis ; unam maisuram in burgo 
Rochesburg ; unam maisuram in Berewico ; tertiam quoque maisuram in 
eadem Berewico super Tuedam, cum tofto suo circumjacente ; unam aquam 
quae est contra insulam quae vocatur Tonsmidhop ; Eadwardesle ; pascua 
animalium proprie, ubi et regis ; ligna nemoris, et materiem ad suas 
necessitates ubi et ipse, praeter in Quikeheg: molturam molendini de 
omnibus bominibus Jeddeworth ubi castellum est : unam salinam juxta 

• Justiciariis. 

H 
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Strevelin : Rulam Herevei per suas rectas divisas in nemore et piano, 
pratis, et pascuis, et aquis, et in omnibus rebus ad eandem villam juste 
pertinentibus, datam in escambio decern libratarum terrae quas praefati 
canonici habuerant in Hardinghestom : ex dono dilecti fratris mei regis 
Malcolmi, ecclesiam de Bartona, et ecclesiam de Grendona ; et in burgo 
meo de Jeddeworth unum toftum et septem acras ; et in domibus suis 
quas babent in burgo meo de Berewico talem libertatem, scilicet, ut nullus 
ministrorum regis tunella vini a mercatoribus illic allata et ibi evacuata 
exigere praesumat ; et unam piscariam in Tuede, illaun, scilicet, quae est 
supra pontem, quam Willielmus de Lambertona avo meo liberam et quietam 
reddidit ; ex dono Gospatricii vicecomitis, in Craaling unam carrucatam 
terrae et dimidiam, et tres acras, cum duabus maisuras ; ex dono Berengarii 
Engain, unam marcam argenti in molendino ejusdem Craaling, et duas 
bovatas terrae cum uno villano et uno tofto ; et ad sustentamentum victus 
capellani capellae ejusdem villae servituri alias duas bovatas terrae cum alio 
tofto et unum aliud toftum juxta ecclesiam ; ex dono David Olifard decimam 
molendini ejusdem Craaling ; ex dono Oromi filii Eilavi, unam carrucatam 
terrae in altera Craaling ; ex dono Ricardi Angli duas bovatas terrae 
in Scrauesburg, et duas bovatas terrae in Langetun j ex dono Gameli, 
clerici, Caverum, Osulfo et Ughtredo filiis ejus concedentibus illius 
donationem ; ex dono Margaritae, uxoris Thomae de London, concedentibus 
eodem Thoma et Henrico Lovel filio ejusdem Margaritae, Ugbtredesxaghe 
cum suis rectis divisis ; ex dono Christianas, uxoris Gervasii Ridel, tertiam 
partem villae de Xernwingeslawe j ex dono Gaufridi de Perci, ecclesiam de 
Oxenham, cum duabus carrucatis terrae et duabus bovatis eidem ecclesiae 
adjacentibus, et communem pasturam et communem foaliam ejusdem Oxen- 
ham ; et Niwebigginghe et communem pasturam et communem foaliam cum 
caeteris hominibus ejusdem villae de Oxenham, quam, scilicet Niwebigging, 
Henricus de Perci post mortem praedicti G. fratris sui, ante dilectum fratrem 
meum regem Mailcolmum, concessit canonicis datam ; ex dono Rod. filii 
Duneg. et uxoris ejus Bethoc, unam carrucataun terrae in Rughechestre, et 
communem ejusdem villae pasturam ; ex dono Turg. de Rossedale, domum 
religionis de Lidel, cum tota terra ei adjacente ; ecclesiam quoque de 
Kirchanders, cum omnibus ad illam pertinentibus; ex dono Guid. de 
Rossedale, assensu et consensu Rad. filii sui, quadraginta duas acras inter 
Esch et Lidel, ubi Esck et Lidel conveniunt, et libertatem aquae a fossa de 
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Lidel usque ad ecclesiam de Lidel ; ex dono Ran. de Sol. ecclesiam de valle 
Lidel, et ecclesiam de Dodintun, juxta Bertonam, et dimidiam carrucatam 
terra in Nasebith ; ex dono Ger. Ridel, qui post factus est canonicus 
Jedde worth, et Rad. fratris sui, ecclesiam de Alboldesle, cum omnibus 
pertinentibus et rectitudinibus suis ; ex dono Willielmi de Veteriponte, 
unam carrucatam terra de dominio suo in Caredene cum communi 
aisiamento villae. Haec autem omnia, ita integre et plenarie, Deo, et beatae 
Maries, et supradictis canonicis, concedo et confirmo, sicut in autenticis 
pradecessorum meorum et aliorum proborum virorum, qui bona pradicta 
eis contulerunt, scriptis continetur. Volo, itaque, ac firmiter pracipio, ut 
omnia quaecunque modo possident, vel deinceps juste possessuri sint, italibere 
et pure, omni remota exactione, suprafati canonic! mei, pace perpetua, cum 
omnibus monasterii sui libertatibus liberisque consuetudinibus, confirmations 
et auctoritate mea possideant, sicut aliqui canonici possessiones et libertates 
liberasque consuetudines sui monasterii, sive queelibet ecclesiastica jura, 
liberius, quietius, atque honestius possident. Hujus autem concessions et 
confirmations meae testes hi sunt ; Ric. episcopus de Sancto Andrea j Eng. 
episcopus de Glasg. Joh. abbas de Calceo ; Ever, abbas de Holmcultr. 
Nich. cancellarius ; Matth. Archid. de Sto. Andr. Ric. capellanus ; Walterus 
fil. Alani ; # Ric. de Moreville jt Phil, de Valoniis ; t Rob. Avenel j § 
Bernardus fil. Brien ; || Gilleb. fil. Richerii ; David Ovieth. Ap. Pebles. 

* Walter, the son of Alan, was the first grand steward of Scotland, and ancestor of the 
kings of the race of Stewart, a name derived from his office. 

f Richard Morville was the son of Hugh, who was constable of Scotland, and founded 
Dryburgh abbey. He had great possessions in Lauderdale, the Lothians, and Cumberland. 
His family became extinct at the death of his son William in 1196. 

£ Philip de Valoines, or Valance, was chamberlain to the king, and possessed lands in 
Teviotdale. 

§ Robert Avenel obtained lands in Eskdale from David I. He held, for a short time, the * 
office of Justiciary of Lothian. He was a liberal benefactor to Melros Abbey, in which he 
became a monk, and died in 1185. His daughter bore to King William an illegitimate child, 
Isabel, who married Robert Bruce. 

|| Bernard, the son of Brien, an Anglo-Norman, who settled in Scotland in the reign of 
King William. His son, Bernard de Hawden, was sheriff of Roxburgh in the reign of 
Alexander II. He had the lands of Hawden, now Hadden, on Tweedside. Crawford’s 
Lives. — Chalmers’s Caledonia. 
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The following Rent Roll is extracted from a MS. in the Harleian 
Collection, No. 4623, vol. I. * 

“ TAXT ROLL OF THE ABBACY OF JEDBURGH, 1626. 

“ 3d January , 1626. In a judicial court of the lordship and abbacy of 
Jedburgh, holden within the kirk of the said burgh, be Andrew, Master of 
Jedburgh, baillie principall of the said abbacy, compeared, &c. procurator 
for the Lord Binning, and produced ane act of convention, holden at 
Edinburgh, the 27th of October, 1625, where all the vassals fewars were 
ordained to have conveened that day, with the Lord Binning, for setting 
down ane taxt roll for his relieffe of the taxation of the saids lordships, 
with the extension of the said act, with ane certificat under the lord 
Register’s hand, anent the taxation of the said lordship, extending at every 
terme of the four terms taxation, to £516, 13s. 4d. ; and upon production 
thereof, the procurator took infeftment in the hands of the clerk of court. 
And thereafter the baillie caused call all the vassals, &c. by name and 
surname, of the whilks only compeared, &c. after lawful time of day 
bidden. The next day, being oftentimes called and not compearing, the 
said procurator protested it might be lawful for him, with the persons 
before written compearing, to sett down the said taxt roll, conforme to the 
warrant granted by the said act of convention ; whilk protestation the said 
baillie admitted ; and thereupon, the said procurator, with the persons 
aforementioned, have all with one consent, sett down the said taxt roll, 
and ordain, &c. And for the collecting of the said taxation, there shall be 
augmented yearly, to the said soume of 516 lib. 13sh. 4d. the soume of 
1 83 lib. 6sh. 8d. for inbringing the said taxation. In token whereof, the 
said baillie and procurator, and persons above-mentioned, sett their hands.” 



* It is entitled, An Account of the Revenues of Bishopricks and Religious Houses in 
Scotland. At the beginning is the following notice: — “ This I reckon to be a very valuable 
collection, concerning the revenue of religious houses in Scotland, which was diligently 
inquired into a little before the Revolution. And I transcribed this, with tny own hand, 
from a MS. in the hand of one who made inquiry into these matters, and a very fit person 
for that inquiry ; and the small part in another hand, being one of my clerks, I could trust.” 
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TEMPORAL LANDS OF THE LORDSHIP AND ABBACY OF 

JEDBURGH. 

Rutherford of Hundelye, his 10 lib. land of Belshes, worth yearly SO 
bolls victuall, at 80 lib. per chalder ; whereof payes to my lord 10 lib. 

Davidson of Kaymes, for his 5 lib. land in Belshes, and 5 merk land in 
Raperlaw, estimat worth 50 bolls victuall, whereof payes to my lord 
8 lib. ISsh. 4d. 

Haliburton of Muirhouselaw, his lOlib. land in Belches and Pinnacle, 
worth 64 bolls ; payes 11 lib. 

Turnbull of Wylliespeil, for bis merk land of Wylliespeil, estimat to be 
worth yearly lOOlib. whereof payes ISsh. 4d. 

Turnbull, for his 3 lib. land of Hassenden-bank, estimat to be worth 
yearly 10 bolls victuall, whereof payes £3. 

Sir John Scott of Newburgh, for his 4 lib land of the barony of Belshes, 
estimat to be worth 24 bolls yearly, payes 4 lib. 

Scott of Heidshaw, for his £5 in Belshes, estimat to 42 bolls, payes £5. 

Sir Robert Ker of Ancrum, for bis lands of Ancrum and Woodheid, 
worth 20 chalder victuall, payes £S2. 

William Midlemess of Lyllslie* Chapell, for £11 of the barony of 
Belshes, worth 60 bolls vict. payes £11. 

Davidsons in Belshes, for their 4 lib. lOsh. land in Belshes, worth 18 
bolls vict. paye £4, lOsh. 

Turnbull Q f ***•*, for his 5 merk land of Belshes, worth SO bolls, 
payes 5 m. 

Turnbull, for his £5 land of Abbotrule, worth 10 bolls, payes £5. 

Turnbulls, possessors of £12 lands beyond the burn of Abbotrule, worth 
24 bolls, paye £12. 

Turnbull, for Maksyde, worth yearly 80lib. payes 5lib. 

Turnbulls, for their 42sh. 4d. land of Forderlye, worth 10 bolls vict. 
paye 42sh. 4d. 

Thomas Ker, for Gaithuscott, worth 24 bolls, payes S6sh. 

Scott of Todrig, for Grange, worth 32 bolls, payes 5 merks. 

Foulden, for Netherbourten, worth yearly £100, payes ISsh. 4d. 

* Lilliesleaf. 
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Turnbull, for Braidhaugh, worth 5 merks, payes 6sh. 8d. 

Turnbull, for his lands of Hartishauch, worth 5 bolls, payes 6sh. 8d. 

Rutherford, for Woole, worth 10 merks, payes 10sh. 

Turnbull, for Overbonchester, worth 6 bolls, payes 30sh. 

Turnbull, for his half lands of Eister Swansheill, worth 30 lib. payes 
26sh. 8d. 

Sheills, for Kirknow and Langraw, 80 lib. payes 5 lib. 

Kirkton, for the 16 lands of Houston, worth 64 bolls vict. payes 
30 lib. 12s. 

Kirkton, for Stewartfield and Chapmansyde, worth 60 bolls, payes 
11 lib. 4sh. 

William Douglas of Bonjedburgh, for his lands of Toftilaw, Padopuill, 
and Spittlestains, worth 48 bolls vict. payes £11, 13sh. 4d. 

Smart, for his 2 lands in Crailling, worth 8 bolls, payes £ 22. 

Cranston, for Plewlands, and 20sh. land of Nisbitt, worth S4£ bolls, 
payes 4 lib. 6sh. 8d. 

Lindores, in Stichell, for his 33sh. 4d. land of Stichell, worth 8 bolls 
vict. payes 33sh. 4d. 

Hall, for the half of Haugh-heid, worth 15 bolls, payes 33sh. 4d. 

The Countess of Bothwell, for the other half, worth 15 bolls, payes 
13sh. 4d. 

Taitt in Cessford-Mayns, for his merk land, yearly worth 2 bolls, payes 
13sh. 4d. 

Rutherford of Hunthill, for Skarsburgh,* worth 4 bolls, payes 13sh. 4d. 

Ainslie in Oxnam, for his 2 merk land, worth 10 bolls vict. payes 
26sh. 8d. 

Robertson in Harden, for his 20sh. land, yearly worth 4 bolls, payes 
20sh. 

Robertson, for his 20sh. land, payes als much. 

Andrew, master of Jedburgh, for his lands of Newbigging, worth 200 
merks, payes 10 lib. 

Item, for his lands of Auld-Jedburgh and Hustneley, worth 14 bolls, 
payes 20sh. 

Tennent, for ane land worth 3 bolls, payes 20sh. 

Storie, in Rowcastle, for his land, worth 1 boll, payes 5sh. 

Porteus, for ane land worth 4 bolls, payes 20sh. 

Mader, for 2 lands in Langton, worth 8 lib. payes 40sh. 

* Scraesburgh. 
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Earl of Roxburgh, for his 4 merk land of Newhall, worth 100 merks, 
payee 53sh. 4d. 

Eliot of Stobs, for his 2 5 merk land of Windington, * worth 400 merks, 
payee 25 merks. 

Possessors of Hyndhousefield, worth 90 bolls, paye 40 merks. 

Possessors of Castle woodfield, worth 60 bolls, paye 9 lib. 

Ainslie, for 6 aikers possessed by her, worth 8 bolls, payes llsh. 

Home, possessor of Spittle, worth 8 chalder, victuall : free rent. 
Gressoun, for his lands in Spittell, worth 1 chald. vict. payes 5 lib. 
Ainslie, for his aikers in Boongate, worth 8 bolls vict. payes 4sh. 
Kirkton and Rutherford, for the possessors of the free milns of Jedburgh, 
worth 4 chald. vict. paye 90 lib. 

Earl of Buccleugh, for Cannabie, worth 1200 merks, payes 11 lib. 6sh. 8d. 
Item, for his lands of Liddisdale, worth 1000 merks, payes 10 lib. 

Bennet of Chesters, for Raeflatt and Ryknow, worth 2 chald. vict. 
payes 8 merks. 

Rutherford, for Steepleside, worth 8 bolls, payes SOsh. 

Possessors of Sheilfield, worth £40, paye 2sh. 

Ker, for Hercass, worth 10 merks, payes 6sh. 8d. 

Robeson, for Cruikes, worth 5 merks, payes 6s. 8d. 

Andrew, master of Jedburgh, for Overwoollismilne, worth 20 bolls vict. 
payes 40sh. 

Davidson, for Netherwoolis, worth 20 bolls, payes 20sh. 

Buckholme, for Belshes milne, worth 24 bolls, payes £ 20 for money and 
customs. 

Hamilton, for Kinglass, worth 400 merks, payes 6sh. 8d. 

Gledstanes, for Cocklaw, worth 1 chald. vict. payes 20sh. 

Turnbull of Bewlie, for 4 aikers in Langnewton, worth 3 bolls, payes 
6sh. 8d. 

Ker of Ancrum, for Knox and Henfield, worth 100 merks, payes 40sh. 
Master of Jedburgh, for Priestfield, worth 10 merks, payes 1 merk. 
Trotter, for the Convent yards, worth 25 lib. free rent. 

Ainslie, for his pairt of the Convent yards, worth £20, payes 20sh. 
Weir, for Seills, worth 500 merks, payes 200 merks. 

Ainslie, for the aikers of Boongate, worth £30, payes lOsh. 



* Winnington-rig, in Kirktown parish, near Hawick. 
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Teynds of Ulstoune, confest to be 24 bolls victuall, whereof payes to the 
minister of Jedburgh 8 bolls. 

Teynds of Stewartfield, worth 24 bolls, whereof payes to said minister 
16 bolls. 

Master of Jedburgh, his teynd sheaves of Woolis, worth 24 bolls, 
whereof payes said minister 10 bolls. 

The teynd sheaves of Over Cradling, worth 10 bolls, whereof payes to 
the Earl of Lothian, as lord of erection of the abbacy of Newbattle, 6 bolls. 

The teynds of Over Crailing, worth 4 chald. vict. whereof payes to the 
Earl of Lothian 2 chalders. 

Lord Cranstoun, his teynd sheaves in Nether Cradling, worth 10 chald. 
payes said earl 48 merks. 

Teynd sheaves of Samiestoun, worth 10 chald. payes to the minister of 
Jedburgh 16 bolls. 

Teynd sheaves of Renniestoun, worth 4 bolls, payes to the minister of 
Jedburgh 10 furlots of tack duty. 

Teynd sheaves of Hunthill, worth 2 chald. payes Earl of Lothian 16 bolls. 

Andrew, master of Jedburgh, for his whole teynds contened in his tack, 
worth 10 chald. payes to the minister of Jedburgh 24 bolls j to the minister 
of Oxnam 8 chald. ; to the minister of Hopkirk 12 bolls ; to the Earl of 
Lothian 3 chald. 8 bolls. 

Teynd sheaves of Edgarstoun, worth 2 chald. payes minister of Jedburgh 
1 chald. 

Teynds of Auld Jedburgh, worth 12 bolls, paie Earl of Lothian 8 bolls. 

Wdliam, Earl of Angus, his teynd sheaves of Lintalie, worth 6 bolls, 
payes to the said earl 4 bolls. 
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Rutherford, for his teynd sheaves of Swinnie, worth 16 bolls, payes said 
earl 6 lib. 

Teynd sheaves of Hundelie, worth 24 bolls, paie minister of Jedburgh 
6 bolls. 

Teynd sheaves of Castlewood, worth 40 bolls, paid to said earle. 

Ker of Ancrum, his teynd sheaves of Jedburghside, worth 40 bolls ; payes 
said earl 12lib. 

Teynd sheaves of Gleneslands, worth 16 bolls, paie minister of Jedburgh 
14 bolls. 

Teynd sheaves of Langtoun, worth 6 chald. 

Teynd sheaves of Bonjedburgh, worth 5 chald. paie said earl 28 lib. 

Teynd sheaves of Hyndhousefield, worth 40 bolls, paie said earl 20lib. 

The Earl of Lothian, for the teynd sheaves of Nisbitts, worth 8 chald. 
vict. payes the minister of Cradling 3 chald. 

His lordship’s teynd sheaves of the Spittel, worth 3 chald. free rent. 

His lordship, for the tack duties before and after specified, paid to him, 
extends to 25 chald. 3 bolls vict. and £ 138 of money. 

Earl of Buccleuch, for the teynd sheaves of Casseltown,* worth 1133 lib. 
6sh. 8d. payes to the minister 466 lib. 13sh. 4d. 

Earl of Nithisdaill, for his teynds of Wauchopedaill, worth 400 merks, 
payes said earl 40 merks. 

Countess of Bothwell, for the teynds of Heikfield, Gremishlaw, t and 
Maynes, worth 8 chald. payes Earl of Lothian 2 chald. 

William Mow t of Mowmayns, for the teynd sheaves thereof, worth 2 
chalders, free rent. 

The said Countess of Bothwell, for the teynd sheaves of Haugh-heid, 
worth 12 bolls, payes the minister of Jedburgh 8 bolls. 

The Earl of Roxburgh, for the teynd sheaves of Cavertoun and Ormistoun, 
worth 12 chald. vict. payes to the minister of Eckford 5 chald. and to the 
Earl of Lothian 3 chald. 12 bolls. 

Rutherford, his teynd sheaves of Hownam, worth 10 bolls, payes said 
earl 4 bolls. 

Bessie Ker, Lady Mow, for her part of the teynd sheaves of Hownam, 
10 bolls, payes the minister of Hownam 6 bolls. 

# Castleton in Liddesdale. + Graemslaw. £ Molle. 

I 
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Pringle of Hownam, his teynd sheaves thereof, worth 10 bolls, payes 
said minister 4 bolls. 

Teynd sheaves of Nether Chatt, worth 8 bolls, paid said Earl of Lothian. 

Teynd sheaves of Beirop and Fillogare, worth 10 bolls, paie said earl 
5 bolls. 

Teynd sheaves of Over Whitsum, § worth 10 bolls, paid to the minister 
of Hownam. 

Ker of Chatto, his teynd sheaves of Chatto and Cuishop, worth 20 bolls, 
payes the minister of Hownam 16 bolls. 

Teynd sheaves of Swynsyde, worth SO bolls, paid to the Earl of Lothian. 

Teynd sheaves of Newbigging and Sheills, worth 12 bolls, paye to the 
Earl of Lothian 8 bolls. 

Teynd sheaves of Newtoun Dolphistoun and Fala, worth 24 bolls, paie 
said earl 24 bolls. 

Teynd sheaves of Overtoun, worth 16 bolls, paie said earl 12 bolls. 

The Earl of Roxburgh, for the teynd sheaves of Plenderleith and 
Middleknow, worth 8 bolls, payes the Earl of Lothian 20 lib. 

Stewart of Traquair, for the teind sheaves of Wollis, worth 10 bolls, 
payes the minister of Hopkirk 4 bolls. 

Turnbull, for his teynd sheaves of Bullerwall, worth 12 bolls, payes to 
said earl 8 bolls. 

Turnbull, for his teynd sheaves of Gledstanes, worth 5 bolls, payes to 
said earl 2 bolls. 

Lord Cranstoun, for the teynd sheaves of Stennalege, Wauchope, 
Langhauch, and Herwoodtoun, worth 2 chald. vict. payes the minister of 
Hopkirk 22 bolls. 

Teynd sheaves of Harwood, Applesyde, and half of Hawthomside, 
worth 17 bolls, paye to said minister of Hopkirk 16 bolls. 

Teynd sheaves of Over Halthornside, worth 8 bolls, paye the Earl of 
Lothian 20 lib. 

Teynd sheaves of Unthank, worth 1 boll, paid to said earl. 

Davidson, for the teynd sheaves of Myre, half quarter of Belshes, worth 
16 bolls, payes said earl 4 lib. 

Scott of Heidshaw, for the teynd sheaves of the Peill halfe quarter, worth 
24 bolls, payes to the said earle 12 bolls. 

* Whitton. 
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Teynd sheaves of Pinnacle, worth 16 bolls vict. paid to said earle. 

Teynd sheaves of Ryflatt and Ryknow, worth 8 bolls, paie said earl 
4 lib. 

Caimcross, for the teynd sheaves of the Milnerig quarter of Belshes, 
worth 12 bolls, payes said earl lOlib. 

The few maills and duties particularly afore-mentioned, payed yearly to 
the said Lord Binning, extends to 468 lib. 12sh. ; whereof payes of blensh 
duty to the king 380 lib. ; and payes to Andrew, master of Jedburgh, 
hereditary baillie of the said lordship, for his baillie fee, 50 lib. ; so rests 
38 lib. 12sh. free rent. 

The said Thomas Lord Binning, his teynds of the parochin of Dummenie, 
worth 20 chald. of victuall, whereof payes to the minister 2 chalders and 
400 merks. Rests of free rent, at 8 lib. per chalder, 1173 lib. 6sh. 8d. 
Taxt to 41 lib. lOsh. 
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HISTORY OF THE TOWN AND ABBEY OF KELSO. 

The Town of Kelso is situated in the parish of the same name, in 
Roxburghshire, on the north bank of the river Tweed, opposite its junction 
with the Teviot, about twenty-three miles from Berwick, where that river 
flows into the sea. Its name is evidently derived from Chalkheugh, * the 
name of a remarkable cliff overhanging the Tweed, on the summit of which 
part of the town is built. This cliff is so called from its containing veins 
of gypsum, and other calcareous earths, which were visible in its sides 
before the year 1810, when the river, in its impetuous floods, threatening 
to undermine it, it was cut down into terraces and sloping gardens, and 
defended from the stream by a strong wall. This etymology may be 
distinctly traced in the various forms in which the name appears in ancient 
records, where it is written Kalkhow, Kelquou, Calco, Calchou, Calcheowe, 
and Kellesowe. The earliest mention of it is at the time of the founding 
of its monastery, in 1128, when it appears, from the charter of the royal 
founder, that there was then a church called “ the church of the blessed 
Virgin Mary, on the bank of the river Tuede, in the place which is called 
Calkou.” 

* Locally pronounced “ Cawkheuch.” Calch, in the ancient British language, and Cealc, 
in the Anglo-Saxon, like the Latin Calx, signify Chalk. How, in Anglo-Saxon and old 
Scots, and Beugh, in modem Scots, “ a hill, or height " — Chalmers’s Caledonia. 
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The beauty of this town and its environs has always been justly admired. 
The confluence of two broad and rapid rivers, hanging woods, rocks, and 
verdant declivities, ancient ruins, elegant modern buildings, distant hills 
and mountains, form a diversified and lovely scene, in which the works of 
man serve to heighten and embellish the most comely features of nature. 
The following poetical description of it occurs in Leyden’s Scenes of 
Infancy : — 

Bosom’d in woods, where mighty rivers run, 

Kelso’s fair vale expands before the sun ; 

Its rising downs in vernal beauty swell, 

And, fringed with hazel, winds each flowery dell. 

Green spangled plains to dimpling lawns succeed, 

And Temp6 rises on the banks of Tweed ; 

Blue o’er the river Kelso’s shadow lies, 

And copse-clad isles amid the waters rise. 

One of the most approved points of view, in which this enchanting 
landscape is seen, is from the bridge — itself a noble and perfect work of 
architecture. On the right, looking westward, is the town, gaily extended 
along the swelling bank of the river, in the bosom of which is the “ copse- 
clad” islet, locally called the Awna ; nearer, is the beautiful villa of Ednam 
House, and, beyond it, the lofty ruins of the Abbey, which give an air of 
ancient grandeur and historical interest to the place. In front, the 
winding of the river brings into view the magnificent ducal mansion of 
Fleurs, with a sylvan lawn in the foreground, and deep woods behind. On 
the left, are the woods and mansion of Springwood Park, with the elegant 
bridge of the Teviot ; the site of the ancient town of Roxburgh, formerly 
one of the four principal burghs of Scotland, but now long subjected to the 
plough. Beyond this, encircling the summit of an elevated mound, shaded 
with trees, are seen massy fragments of the walls of Roxburgh castle — the 
Marchmond of remote antiquity, — the favourite abode of ancient kings, — . 
the stronghold, alternately, of the Scotish and English wardens of the border, 
and the object of hostile force and stratagem for many ages. The back 
ground discovers the castle of Home, the hills of Stitchell and Mellerstain, 
the three picturesque summits of the Eildon Hills, Penielheugh, and a more 
distant and loftier range of remote mountains. 
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Pennant, the celebrated tourist, who visited Kelso in 177-5, describes it 
as “ a neat place, built much after the manner of a Flemish town, with a 
square, and town-house.” The houses are chiefly built of excellent freestone, 
and slated. The four principal streets, with others of smaller consequence, 
meet in the square, where the weekly market is held ; on the east side of 
which is the town-house, which, with many other parts of the town, has 
been rebuilt since Pennant's time. It is a handsome building, of two stories, 
with a pediment in front, supported by four elegant Ionic columns, and a 
dome springing from the centre of the roof, which is flat, and surrounded 
with an ornamental stone balustrade. The lower story consists of an 
arcade for the accommodation of the market people ; and over this is a 
spacious room, where the incorporated trades, and municipal authorities, 
hold their meetings ; and where courts are occasionally held by the Justices 
of the Peace for the trial of petty offences ; and also their monthly courts, for 
the hearing, and final decision, of small debt cases. 

The churchyard of this town is of remarkable extent. The parish church 
is a plain octagonal building, eighty-two feet in diameter, and of a singularly 
inelegant exterior. It is built of rough freestone, and covered with an 
immense roof of blue slate, supported by a circle of eight pillars within the 
building, at the distance of sixteen feet from the walls. This “ mis-shapen 
pile,” which a lively and ingenious writer * has compared to a “ mustard pot 
of immense size,” was erected in 1773. 

The most striking object in Kelso is the ruined church of the abbey, 
which is a noble specimen of the solid and majestic style of architecture, 
called the Saxon, or early Norman. (See Plates V. and VI.) It is described 
by Pennant as “ built in the form of a Greek cross,” in which all the four 
limbs are of equal length; but this is a mistake, into which that intelligent 
writer appears to have fallen, from his neglecting to observe, that, contrary 
to the general practice, the head of this cross, which is of the usual form, is 
turned toward the west, so that the eastern limb, of which only two arches 
are now standing, had, when entire, the longer dimensions commonly given 
in the Latin cross, to its opposite part. (See Plate VIII.) This, though 
a singular, was doubtless an economical plan of construction, by which a 
large and spacious choir was obtained for the celebration of divine worship, 

* See The Border Tow, published at Edinburgh, in 1826. 

K 
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without the necessity of extending the nave, used chiefly for pompous 
ceremonies and processions, to a proportionate length, and at a much greater 
expense. 

The Scotish reformers are guiltless of stirring up the multitude to the 
demolition of this church ; for, being occupied as a place of defence by the 
town’s people during the Earl of Hertford’s invasion in 1545, it was destroyed 
by the enemy, sixteen years before “ the lords of the secreit counsaill maid 
ane act, that all places and monumentis of idolatry sould be destroyed.”* 
From the state of the ruin, it may be inferred, that the cannon employed 
in battering it down, were directed against it from the northeast. The 
two arches already mentioned, with their superstructure, are all that remain 
of the choir. They spring from massive Saxon piers, having slender 
circular half-pillars attached to three sides of the same ; and these have 
moulded capitals, forming imposts for the springing of the arches. These 
two arches are in the south side of the choir next the cross, and support 
a part of the wall which Upheld the main roof. Within the thickness of this 
wall are two galleries, one over the other, open to the interior by an arcade 
of small round arches, springing from slender stone shafts. (See Plate VI.) 
Narrow passages within the thickness of the walls, communicating with these 
galleries, and with the stairs and other avenues, run round the whole 
building at different heights, opening at intervals to the interior. The 
choir had two side aisles, with two rows of strong piers, or columns, 
supporting the arches and their superstructure. The transept and western 
division of the church have no side aisles. The walls of the north and 
south transept are still nearly entire ; and more than half of the western 
part, or head of the cross, also remains, containing a segment of a most 
magnificent archway, enriched with a profusion of grotesque carvings, 
which, though much worn away and defaced, still display considerable 
elegance, both of design and execution. The north entrance remains entire ; 
and the numerous mouldings of its deep arch exhibit the dancette, or zigzag, 
the billet, and other decorations of the Saxon style. The walls, both 
within and without, are adorned with a course of blank semicircular arches, 
interlaced with each other, and some of them richly, and some sparingly, 
relieved with ornaments. Over the intersection of the cross in the centre 

* Knox’s History of the Reformation. Edinburgh, 1732, page 274. 
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of the building, rose a lofty square tower, or lantern, upon four spacious 
arches, in the pointed style, with six windows in each of its sides, and open 
galleries within. Only the south and west sides remain, which are the 
grandest and most striking parts of the ruin. At each of the exterior angles 
of the cross, the building projects a little, and forms a square tower, 
which contains a narrow winding stair, and finishes in a round turret 
at the top, except at the north angle of the west end of the fabric, which 
terminates in an octagonal turret. The corresponding south-west angle is 
demolished. There is no appearance of buttresses in any part of the 
building, the walls of Saxon edifices being constructed with such strength 
and solidity as not to require supports of this kind. The windows, which 
are numerous, are almost all long, narrow, and circular headed, without 
any appearance of tracery. One in front of the north transept forms a 
complete circle, and two in each side of the central tower are quatrefoils, 
set in circles. 

With regard to the other buildings of this monastery, the cloister 
occupied a large square on the south side of the choir. There was a 
chapel of the Virgin, in which were curiously carved stalls, and which was 
probably contiguous to the east end of the church ; a dormitory with 
separate cells ; an abbot’s hall of suitable splendour ; and a gate house. 
But these, and all the other offices, have been entirely swept away, and 
nothing is left to indicate their probable site but the remains of the church, 
of the principal parts of which the following are the dimensions : — 

Length of the transept, within the walls, 71 feet. 

Breadth of the same, 23 feet. 

Height of the central tower, 91 feet. 

Breadth of the same, 23 feet. 

Thickness of the walls of the same, 5 feet 6 inches. 

Height of the pointed arches under the tower, 45 feet. 

Width of the same, 17 feet. 

Diameter of the columns in the choir, 7 feet. 
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HISTORY OF THE ABBEY OF KELSO. 



The monks of Kelso were of a reformed class of the Benedictine order, 
first established at Tiron in France, in the year 1109, and hence called 
Tironenses. The elder St Bernard,* their founder, and first abbot, was 
born at Abbeville, in the same country, in 1046 ; and, at the age of twenty, 
embraced the monastic life in the Benedictine convent of St Cyprian at 
Poictiers. At thirty, he was chosen prior of the monastery of St Savin, 
and held that office with credit twenty years, but returned to St Cyprian 
upon his being elected abbot in 1096. Some time afterwards, having 
adopted the principles of a sect who were endeavouring to effect what was 
called a revival of religion, and a reformation of the monastic discipline, 
he quitted his abbey, and joined the society of the zealous itinerant Robert 
d’Arbricelle, archdeacon of Rennes, and founder of the monastic order of 
Fontevraud, who, followed by a multitude of people, was then preaching 
in the province of Normandy. The zeal of this ecclesiastic is reported to 
have been not according to sound knowledge, for he is accused of habitually 
exposing himself to the strongest temptations, in order to prove his virtue ; for 
which a satirical eulogist has compared him to a salamander, which endures 
the fire without burning. + Bernard, desirous of retirement, and probably 
disapproving of such fanatical practices, withdrew from, his society with a 
few companions ; when, after trying several places of retreat, and meeting 
with various interruptions, they finally settled in the woods of Tiron, in 
the county of Ponthieu, in Picardy, where they formed themselves into a 
religious fraternity under Bernard’s direction, who caused them strictly to 
observe the rules of monastic life instituted by St Benedict, and added new 

* This monk must be distinguished from Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux, who is frequently 
styled the Great St Bernard, and is justly esteemed one of the most eloquent theological 
writers of his age. He died in 1153. 

f Nouvdle Hist, des Ordres Monastiques , tom. II. p. 224. 
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regulations of his own, which required that each of the brethren should 
practise within the convent whatever mechanical art he knew, both to 
preserve them from the corrupting power of idleness, and to provide, by 
useful industry, for the maintenance of the community, poor at its com- 
mencement. Accordingly, the monks of Tiron, and the other monasteries 
of this order, consisted of painters, carvers, carpenters, smiths, masons, 
vine-dressers, and husbandmen, who were under the direction of an elder ; 
and the profits of their work were applied to the common use. Their dress 
at first was of gray cloth, but they afterwards wore a black habit.* 

Independently of the religious considerations which, in that age, operated 
with peculiar force in behalf of monastic institutions, a society thus con- 
stituted must have appeared highly advantageous in a civil point of view, 
as tending directly to the encouragement of industry, and the cultivation 
of many useful and ornamental arts, which, doubtless, contributed much to 
obtain for the monks of this order that patronage and encouragement under 
which they quickly increased in number and in wealth. David, Earl of 
Huntingdon and Northumberland, a wise, politic, and religious prince, 
brother and successor to the King of Scots, was one of their early benefactors ; 
and it is reported, that he even went to France to visit Bernard, who 
happened to die before his arrival. This prince had already introduced the 
Tironensians into Scotland, having sent for thirteen monks from the 
original monastery, and settled them near his castle at Selkirk, in the year 
1113,+ when he made a suitable provision for their support, and appointed 
their abbot to be his chaplain. This appointment he confirmed after his 
accession to the throne, and the removal of the convent to Kelso ; when he 
ordained that the abbots of Kelso should be chaplains to him and his 
successors. 

* Odericus ViTALis, lib. 8, p. 715. Helyot Hist, des Ordres Monastiques, tom. VI. p. 118 — 
120. The Tironensian order in France was suppressed before the year 1629, and the chief 
monastery, Tiron, was united to the congregation of St Maur ; but a few monasteries continued 
still to observe their own rules. 

+ The year 1113 is the date assigned by Simeon of Durham, (apud X Scriptures a 
Ttcysden , col. 236,) who adds, that the monks continued fifteen years at Selkirk, which 
corresponds with the date of their removal to Kelso, in 1128. Fordun places them at 
Selkirk in 1109, the year in which Bernard first established the order at Tiron; and he 
dates their removal to Kelso in 1126, although he agrees with the Melros Chronicle in saying, 
that the church at Kelso was founded in 1128. 
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I. Ralph, the first abbot, had presided at Selkirk four years, when, 
being chosen abbot of Tiron, upon the death of Bernard in 1117> he 
returned to France. * 

II. William, the second abbot, was likewise called to rule the parent 
monastery, upon the death of his predecessor Ralph, in 1119.t 

III. Herbert was the next abbot of Selkirk, and continued at the same 
time to hold the distinguished office of chancellor of the kingdom, to which 
he was appointed in the reign of Alexander 14 It appears that the 
principal residence of the kings of Scotland, at this period, was the castle of 
Roxburgh, a large and strong fortress, situated on a lofty eminence over- 
hanging the river Teviot on one side, and having the Tweed at a small 
distance on the other, with the fortified town of Roxburgh on the adjacent 
rising ground, nearer the confluence of the two rivers. When David 
received the Scotish crown, after the death of his brother, in 1124, he 
bethought him of removing the convent to the vicinity of this seat of 
royalty, from which Selkirk is sixteen miles distant ; wherefore, with the 
consent and advice of John, bishop of Glasgow, the diocesan, and other 
counsellors, he chose a delightful situation for them at Kelso, on the bank 
of the Tweed, opposite the town of Roxburgh, within view of his royal 
castle, and distant from it about a mile.§ The foundation of the church. 



* Fordun places this event in 1115; Helyot says, that Bernard died in 1116 ; but accord- 
ing to the history of the abbey of Tiron, in Gallia Christiana, (tom. viii.) he died in 1117, 
where, however, his successor's name is not Ralph but Hugh. 

\ Mel. Chron. Gallia Christiana, tom. viii. 

J Crawford’s Lives of the Officers of the Croton and State of Scotland, p. 4. 

§ In almost all the accounts of Kelso hitherto published, it has been erroneously asserted, 
that the convent was removed first to Roxburgh, and afterwards to this place. This mistake 
has evidently arisen from a careless examination of the words of the foundation charter, in 
which King David distinctly says, that he has “ removed the monastery from Selechirche to 
Roxburg, to the church of the Virgin Mary, which is situated on the bank of the river Twede, 
in the place which is called Calkou,” i. e. Kelso, which is here clearly spoken of as a part, 
or suburb, of Roxburgh, probably because it was at that time a very inconsiderable place, 
and chiefly known on account of its vicinity to that important town. This sufficiently 
accounts for the superior of the convent being at first sometimes styled abbot of Roxburgh ; 
as we find in a charter to the priory of Coldingham in 1 139, among the witnesses to which is 
“ Hereberto, abbate de Rochesburc and also, at a later period, in the continuation of Sim. 
Hist. Eccles. Dun. cap. iii. although in a different MS. of the same work, (Bibl. Cotton. Titus, 
A. 11.) he is styled in the same passage abbot of Kelkowe. See in the various readings, 
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the magnificent remains of which still arrest the eye, and give additional 
interest to the peculiarly beautiful and romantic scenery around, was laid 
on the Sd of May, 1128. When finished, it was dedicated to God, under 
the invocation of the Virgin Mary, and the holy evangelist John, in 
regard to a circumstance of our Saviour’s life, related in the 26th and 
27th verses of the xixth chapter of St John’s Gospel : “ When Jesus 
saw his mother, and the disciple standing by whom he loved, he saith 
unto his mother, Woman, behold thy son ! Then saith he to the disciple. 
Behold thy mother ! And from that hour that disciple took her unto his 
own home.” 

Kelso being situated in the diocese of St Andrews, Robert, the bishop 
of that see, granted the abbot and convent perpetual exemption from all 
episcopal dues and restrictions, permitting them to receive ordination, and 
the other sacraments of the church, and likewise their consecrated oil and 
chrism, used in sacred offices, from whatever bishop they pleased in Scot- 
land, or in Cumbria. # He also gave them the church of the Virgin Mary, 
which already stood on the banks of the Tweed at Kelso, when the abbey 
was founded. 

In 1144, the king established a priory of the same order at Lesmachut, 
or Lesmahago, in Clydesdale, so called from its having been at an early 
period the residence of Machutus, a missionary and reputed saint, believed 
to have been a native of Scotland, and to whom the church of this place 
was dedicated. He is sometimes called Machlou or Malou ; whence St 
Maloes in France, of which he was the first bishop, derives its name. He 
was a disciple of St Brendan, who flourished in the middle of the fifth 
century, and was the companion of his marvellous and romantic voyage to 

page 335 of the excellent edition of this work, published in 1732, by Thomas Bedford, from 
a very ancient MS. in the episcopal library at Durham. 

* In Cumbria was comprehended part of the northwest of England and the southwest of 
Scotland. It was one of the provinces of the ancient Scoto-British nation, which included 
also the Galweienses and Strath-Clyde Britons, who, after the Saxon invaders had settled 
in the eastern part of their territory, withstood them in the west, and formed there an 
independent kingdom, that subsisted for some centuries. They were at last conquered 
and made subject to the crown of Scotland, by King Gregory, who, according to Wyntown 
and the Metros Chronicle, reigned from 879 till 897 ; but, continuing to enjoy some degree 
of independence, and retaining their ancient language and manners for more than two 
centuries afterwards, they were looked upon as a separate people, like the Welsh at this day. 
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the happy isles of the north.* King David gave Lesmahago the privilege 
of being an asylum, or sanctuary, into which those who fled for refuge from 
their enemies or avengers should obtain peace and protection from the 
king, in honour of God and of St Machlou, as soon as they came within 
the four crosses erected within the limits of the priory.t The monks were 
taken from the society at Kelso, and Lesmahago became a cell, or subject 
priory, under the government of the abbots of Kelso, in which state of 
dependence it continued until the suppression of monachism in Scotland, 
in 1559. The monasteries of Aberbrothoc, Lindores, and Kilwinning, 
were likewise planted from Kelso ; hut the abbot John granted a charter 
in 1 178, in which he quits all claim to the subjection and obedience of the 
abbot of Aberbrothoc ; and it is probable that the convents of Lindores 
and Kilwinning obtained a similar exemption, as there is no mention of 
their being subject to the parent monastery. 

Herbert, the abbot of Kelso, being promoted to the see of Glasgow in 
1147, resigned his abbey, and was consecrated bishop, on the 24th of 
August, the same year, by Pope Eugenius III, at Auxerre in Burgundy. 
He died in 1164. He was the author of a book giving an account of 
the rebellion of Somerled, thane of Argyle, and his punishment, j 

IV. Ernald, the next abbot, presided thirteen years. In his time, the 
monks, in common with the whole country, had to lament the death of 
their munificent patron, King David, and of his only son, Henry Earl 
of Huntingdon and Northumberland, a prince no less beloved for the 
mild and gentle virtues of his character, than admired for his manly spirit 
and valour. He died on the 12th of June, 1153, and his remains were 
interred in Kelso abbey. The king expired at Carlisle on the 24th of 
May, the following year, and was buried at Dunfermline. The purity 
of his life, his great piety and charity, the zeal and liberality with which 
he founded and endowed institutions for diffusing the knowledge and the 
influence of religion among his subjects, joined with every patriotic and 
princely virtue, were more than sufficient, in that age, to invest him with 
the reputation of sanctity ; and the credulity of an affectionate and 

* Legend of St Machutus, in the British Museum, Bibl. Reg. IS, A. X. In the same 
collection are three legends of Brendan, Bibl. Reg. 8, E. xvii. in Latin prose ; Vespasian, 
D. ix. in Leonine verse; and Vespasian, B. x. in Norman French verse. 

-{- Chartulary of Keleo, folio 10, v. J Dempsteri Hist. Eccles. gentit Scotorum. 
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grateful people, easily discovered miraculous proofs of it, even in the 
common appearances of nature. John, the prior of Hexham, relates, that 
when those to whom that care was committed, were conveying his body 
from Carlisle to the place of sepulture, and came to the shore of the Firth 
of Forth, at Queensferry, they found the sea in so boisterous and agitated 
a state, that they were afraid to venture upon it ; but no sooner had they 
placed the royal corpse in the boat, than the storm abated, so that they 
reached the opposite shore without difficulty, when immediately the tempest 
began again to rage with redoubled fury. * Malcolm IV, the son of Earl 
Henry, like his father and grandfather, seeking to instruct and civilize his 
subjects through the influence of the monks and clergy, made several 
donations to the convent at Kelso, and, in 1159, gave them a general 
charter of confirmation, ratifying to them all the grants of land, and other 
property, made to them by former benefactors up to that period, t 

Upon the death of Robert, bishop of St Andrews, in 1160, the vacant 
see having been offered to Waltheof, abbot of Melros, and refused, it was 
afterwards accepted by the abbot of Kelso. He was consecrated by William 
bishop of Moray, legate of the Roman see for Scotland, in presence of the 
king and a numerous assemblage of the Scotish nobility. Ernald began to 
build the cathedral church of his diocese the same year, the king and his 
court assisting at the ceremony of laying the first stone. He died Sep- 
tember the 13th, 11624 Spotswood, in his History of the Scotish Church , 
says, that the bishop of Moray, being at Rome in 1 159, when he returned, 
“ carried himself as legate to the pope ; which power he resigned to 
Ernald after his consecration, as he was enjoined by Eugenius III, who 
then held the chair.” He also informs us, that, “ in a convention of the 
estates, kept the same year, Ernald did earnestly insist with the king to 
make choice of a wife, for assuring the royal succession, and to that effect 
made a long speech in the hearing of the estates ; but the king had taken a 
resolution to live single, and would not be diverted. § The abbot also 
wrote a treatise On the Right Government of a Kingdom , and addressed 
it to the king. || 

* Decern Scriptores , Col. 282. 

f See a translation of King Malcolm's charter, infra. 

J Scotichronicon y vi. 35. 

§ Lib. ii. p. 36. 

|| Dempsteri Hist. Heel, gentis Scotorum. 

L 
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V. John, the precentor of the monastery, was chosen ahbot on the 29th 
of November, 1160, and received the episcopal benediction from Herbert, 
bishop of Glasgow, on the 6th of January following.* Walter, who was 
prior about this time, was a person of distinguished merit, and much 
considered on account of his learning. He wrote a book On the Freedom 
of the Scotisli Ch urch ; An Appeal to the Court of Rome , probably on 
the same subject ; and A Collection of Letters, addressed to divers 
Persons, f He opposed with spirit the ambitious claim of Roger, archbishop 
of York, to the primacy of the Scotish Church. This prelate, the rival of the 
celebrated Thomas a Becket, then archbishop of Canterbury, having, as a step 
to his meditated usurpation, got himself appointed, by intrigue, legate of the 
Roman see for Scotland, which he probably represented as included in his 
archiepiscopal province, sent a haughty summons to the Scotish clergy to 
meet him, in his legatine capacity, at the castle of Norham. But they, 
aware of his designs against the independence of their national church, and 
having usually enjoyed the privilege of having the papal representative 
chosen from among themselves, unanimously agreed to deny the legitimacy 
of his authority, and sent Ingelram, the bishop elect of Glasgow, with 
other select deputies, well escorted, to convey to him their determination. 
Among these, were Solomon, dean of Glasgow, and Walter, the prior of 
Kelso, who are said to have debated, in defence of their privileges, with 
eloquence and ability, although they did not prevail upon the archbishop to 
lay aside his pretensions. The matter was afterwards settled by an appeal 
to the papal court, when Pope Alexander III. decided, that the Scotish 
church was independent of any other, save that of Rome.t The 6ame 
pontiff conferred a mark of great distinction upon the abbot of Kelso and 
his successors, when he granted them permission to wear a mitre, upon fit 
occasions, during the celebration of mass in the church, in processions in 
the cloister, and when assisting at the pope’s councils. § The Abbot John, 



* Scotichroni con. vi. 85. 

f Dempsteri Hist. Eccl. gentis Scotorwm. 

{ Scotichronicon, viii. 15. 

§ From the pope’s bull upon this occasion, which follows, it appears, that the monastery, 
being free from subjection to any other ecclesiastical authority, was considered as in immediate 
dependence on the see of Rome. “ Alexander episcopus, servus servorum Dei, dilecto filio 
Johanni, Abbati de Calkou, salutem etapostolicam benedictionem : Devotionis t use sincerita tern, 
et quern circa nos et ecclesiam Dei geris affectum, diligenti studio attendentes, et quod ecclesia 
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who had gone to solicit this honour in person, returned from Rome, 
having obtained it, in 1165.* 

The possession of wealth naturally excites the desire, as it facilitates the 
acquisition, of power, honours, and distinction. Only half a century had 
elapsed from the time of the original foundation of the monastery at Selkirk, 
yet, by the liberality of its numerous benefactors, and, probably, by the 
skilful management and improvement of its property by the intelligent 
monks, it had already reached a high degree of riches and splendour. The 
abbot claimed the precedence of all the other superiors of religious houses 
in the kingdom : this, however, was disputed by the prior of St Andrews, 
upon the plea of the greater antiquity of his monastery, and its being 
under the protection of the patron saint of Scotland, and its church that 
of the metropolitan see. The time when this controversy commenced 
is not ascertained $ but, after it had been long agitated, it was finally 
decided by King James I, about the year 1420, in favour of the prior of 
St Andrews, t Another dispute, which began in the time of the Abbot John, 
between him and Walter, abbot of Tiron, concerning which of them should 
have authority over the other, marks still more strongly the grandeur and 
high pretensions of the monks of Kelso ; since it was generally considered 
as an unquestionable rule, that religious houses, unless specially exempted, 
should continue under a certain degree of subjection to the society from 
which they sprung, and all of them to the original, or parent convent of 
the order, t There is no account of the termination of this controversy. 
The Abbot John died in 1180, when he had presided twenty years. § 

VI. Osbert, who was prior of Lesmahago, next received the mitre and 
crosier from the monks of Kelso. || About this time. King William having 
had the spirit to resist the interference of the pope, in the appointing a 
bishop to the diocese of St Andrews, after all other means which were 
employed to bring him to submission had failed, he was excommunicated, 

tuae gubernationi commissa Roman# ecclesiee filia specialty existit, nihilominus, considerantes 
honorem et gratiam tibi, et eidem ecclesias tuae in quibus cum Deo possumus libentius 
exhibemus, et prompto animo quantum honestas permiserit honoramus. Inde siquidem eat, 
quod ad postulationem tuam, usum mitre tibi et successoribus tuis duximus indulgendum, 
auctoritate apostolica statuentes ut ad honorem Dei et ecclesiae tuae decorem, in solemniia 
misgarum ea congruis temporibus utendi in ecclesia tua, et in processionibus in claustro tuo, 
et in conciiio Romani pontificis facultatem iiberam habeatis.” — Cart, de Kelchou, fol. 170. v. 

• * Chron. de Mailros. t Scotichronicon, vi. 49. £ Ibid, viii. 25. 

§ Ibid. viii. 29. || Chron. de Mailros. 
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and the kingdom was interdicted, or prohibited the use of the sacraments 
and public offices of religion, by Alexander III, a short while before the 
death of that able and imperious pontiff.* His successor, Lucius III, being 
a man of more temper and moderation, and less firmly seated in the papal 
chair, William set on foot a negotiation with him, which was conducted by 
Josceline, bishop of Glasgow, who was sent upon an embassy to Rome, 
attended by the Abbot Osbert, Ernald, Abbot of Melros, and other persons 
of honourable rank. By this means a reconciliation was effected, and the 
pontifical curses were taken off ; a compromise being made whereby the 
pope’s pretensions were saved, while the king obtained his immediate object, 
which was the appointment of his chaplain, Hugh, to the metropolitan see, 
and the exclusion of another candidate, an Englishman, who had been 
supported by papal influence. When the ambassadors took leave of the 
pope, on the eve of their return home, he sent by them his paternal blessing 
to the king, together with a rose of gold, curiously wrought, upon a golden 
twig, in the form of a sceptre.t This was a frequent present of the Roman 
pontiffs to kings, t being considered as an emblem of Christ, according to 
the generally received interpretation of the words, “ I am the rose of 
Sharon, and the lily of the valley.” The cavity of this mystic rose was 
usually filled with balm, which was another sacred emblem. The same 
pontiff conferred upon the convent at Kelso, the privilege that no sentence 
of excommunication should have any force against them, unless it proceeded 

* It required not only great firmness of mind, but an understanding in an extraordinary 
degree enlightened, to despise the papal censures in that age. The usual form of excom- 
munication was, at least, sufficiently awful to strike terror into any one who believed in the 
lawfulness of that authority so impiously assumed by the popes. It was done by taking 
lighted torches, throwing them on the ground, and trampling them out to the ringing of bells, 
after pronouncing the following words: — “ By the authority of Almighty God, the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, and the blessed Mary, the mother of God, and all the saints, I excom- 
municate, anathematize, and put out of the confines of the holy mother church, A. B. that 
evil doer, with his abettors, and accomplices ; and, unless they repent and make satisfaction, 
thus may their light be put out before Him that liveth for ever, and ever. So be it, Amen, 
Amen, Amen.” 

f Chron. de Mailros . 

J In later times, the gift of the pope to kings was, not unfrequently, a sword, with a rich 
scabbard and belt, signifying to them their duty to fight in defence of the church. Such a 
present, together with a diadem, was sent by pope Julius II. to James IV. of Scotland, in 
1507 ; and is still to be seen among the other royal ornaments preserved in the castle of 
Edinburgh. § Canticles , ii. 1. 
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directly from the apostolic see.* Innocent III. confirmed this and their 
other privileges and immunities, about the year 1201, declaring, that no 
archbishop, nor bishop, nor any person not specially commanded by the 
apostolic see, should have power to lay the monastery under an excom- 
munication or interdict ; and that though the whole kingdom were interdicted, 
they might celebrate divine offices in their church, in a low voice, with the 
doors closed, and without ringing of bells. In token of their immediate 
dependence upon the Roman see, they were to pay a mark of silver yearly ; 
although, as an acknowledgment for their other privileges, they paid, 
annually, a piece of gold, or two pieces of silver, t 

The Abbot Osbert died in 1203, when he had ruled the convent twenty* 
three years. $ 

VII. Geoffrey, the prior, was now raised to the higher dignity of abbot ; 
but, farther than this, nothing is recorded of him. § 

About this time, Innocent III. wrote two pontifical epistles in behalf of 
the monastery. The one was to the chapter of the convent itself, directing 
that the emoluments of the benefices annexed to their house should be 
applied, as was originally designed, to the maintenance of the brethren, 
hospitality to strangers, and the relief of the poor, instead of being conferred 
on individuals, as had been done lately by some of the abbots. The other 
epistle was addressed to the bishops, and other ecclesiastics of rank and 
authority in Scotland, prohibiting them from injuring the monastery. || 
From this, it is probable that the immunities of the convent had been 
disputed. The same pontiff confirmed, by his authority, all their privileges, 

• Cart, de Kelchou, 170, r. f Ibid. 166, v. 

J Scotichronicon, viii. 64. § Ibid. viii. 64. 

|| “ Dilecto namque filio nostro H. monacho vestro referente, accepimus quod abbates qui 
pro tempore in vestro monasterio administrant ecclesias quae illi monasterio ad sustentationem 
fra tram, et hospitum susceptionem ac pauperum concessse sunt canonice, et collate: in dispen- 
dium vestram, quibusdam personis conferunt et assignant, pro quibus illarum proventus 
sustentationi fratrum et pauperum indebite subtrahuntur. Unde, quoniam indignum est 
admodum et absurdum, ut fratrum et pauperum stipendia per aliquorum prsesumptionem eis 
illicite subtrahi debean t, quorum sunt usibus deputata, ad exemplar felicis recordationis 
Lucii, Pap®, pr«decessoris nostri, prssentium authoritate statuimus, et firmiter prohi- 
bemus, ut nullus, de cetera, ecclesias vestras aliquibus conferre prasumat, per quos ipsorum 
proventus ad alium usum transferri debean t, nisi ad eum pro quo piis desideriis ac devotione 
laudabile vestro monasterio sunt concess®, &c. Dot. Laterani, 3° Kal. Dec." Hay's 
Scotia Sacra, MS. 
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among which was that of complete exemption from all episcopal juris- 
diction, save that of the holy see. 

VIII. Richard de Cane was elected by the convent, on the 29th of 
March, 1206. The same year, John, prior of Kelso, was preferred to the 
episcopal see of Aberdeen.* He died the following year. The Abbot 
Richard died in 1208. t His successor, 

IX. Henry, the prior, was preferred by the choice of the convent, on 
the 17th of June, 1208. t This abbot assisted at the general council, held 
at Rome, in November, 1215,§ for the purpose of concerting measures, 
and raising money to be employed in renewing the persecution against those 
Christian churches, generally known by the names of Waldenses and Albi- 
genses, who, untainted by the errors and superstitions which had grown 
upon religion in the rest of Europe, had long preserved, in their remote 
habitations, in the wilds of the western Alps, the pure and scriptural 
knowledge of Christianity, which, for the last fifty years, had been spreading 
from them into the south of France, and into Spain and Italy, with a 
rapidity and success, that, hut for the atrocious and cruel means employed 
to suppress it, might have speedily effected the overthrow of the papal 
tyranny. There were present at this assembly, twelve hundred and eighty- 
three prelates, of whom six hundred and seventy-three were bishops. 
Among the latter were the bishops of St Andrews, Glasgow, and Moray. 
The rest of the Scotish prelates sent deputies. The council sat fifteen days, 
at the end of which the abbot of Kelso, and Brice, bishop of Moray, 
returned home. The bishop of Glasgow did not return till the third year, 
and the bishop of St Andrews not until the fourth year thereafter. The 
Abbot Henry died October 5 , 1218, having governed the abbey ten 
years. || 

X. Richard, the prior, obtained the abbot's office, on the 19th of the 
same month, and held it till his death, which happened on the 2d of August, 
1221. f 

XI. Herbert Maunsel, the secretary of the convent, was. the next 
abbot. When he had presided fifteen years, he solemnly resigned his charge 
on the 8th of September, 1236, depositing his crosier, or pastoral staff, and 
mitre, upon the high altar of the church. ** 

* Boethii Aberdon. Episc. Vita. + Chron. de Mailros. % Scotichronicon, viii. 68. 

§ This was the twelfth general council, and the fourth of the Lateran. 

|| Scotichronicon, ix. 33. f Chron. de Mailros. ** Ibid. 
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XII. Hugh de * * * * one of the monks, was raised to the dignity of 
abbot, on the resignation of his predecessor.* Three years afterwards. 
Cardinal Otho, legate of Pope Gregory IX, being at Melros on the eve of 
St Dennis, in the month of October, compelled Herbert to resume the 
government of Kelso abbey, which he is stated to have indiscreetly laid 
down. Upon this, Hugh, who is described as a man of advanced age, and 
most exemplary life, willingly retired from the office.t After this, however, 
there is no farther mention of the Abbot Herbert ; and there is evidence, 
in the chartulary of the monastery, that Hugh exercised the authority of 
abbot of Kelso, in 1240 and 12414 It is likewise recorded in the Melros 
Chronicle, that Hugh, abbot of Kelso, died in 1248. 

About this period, the abbot and convent received authority from the 
papal see, which was to continue to them and their successors in future, 
whereby they might excommunicate by name known thieves, and invaders of 
their estates and property, and whosoever were guilty of doing evil to their 
church. The sentence of excommunication was to be solemnly pronounced, 
with lighted candles and ringing of bells, on a Sunday, or holiday, and they 
were empowered to repeat it every year, on the Thursday before Easter, 
■the feast of the assumption of the blessed Virgin, and other solemn occasions ; 
and the bishops within whose dioceses such malefactors might happen to 
live, were commanded to ratify and confirm it, and to avoid, and cause 
others to avoid, having any intercourse with them, till they made satisfaction. 
The pope’s legate having written to the bishop of St Andrews for this 
purpose, he issued an injunction, on the 1st of July, 1247, to all the arch* 
deacons, officials, deans, parsons, vicars, and chaplains, in his diocese, requiring 
them to give effect to such sentences of excommunication. § 

XIII. Robert de Smalhame, a monk of Kelso, was made abbot in 1248, 
and died in 1258. || 



• Chron. de Mailros. f Ibid. 

\ Cart, de Kelchou, 91, r. and 94, r. 

§ Cart, de Kelchou, 159, ▼. 

|] David de Bernham, bishop of St Andrews, and chamberlain to the king, died in 1253, 
at the village of Nenthorn, and in compliance with his own request, but contrary to the 
wishes of the clergy of his cathedral, he was buried in Kelso abbey. Notwithstanding their 
desire that his mortal remains should be deposited in their, church, it does not appear 
that this bishop was in reality a favourite with the clergy of St Andrews, whom he is 
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XIV. Patrick, another of the monks, was the next abbot, and held the 
office two years, when he was removed, without any just reason being 
assigned, but, as was believed, through the intrigues and influence of his 
successor at the papal court. 

XV. Henry de Lambeden, the chamberlain of the monastery, having 
been at Rome, returned to Kelso in 1260, and brought with him an order 
from Pope Alexander IV. to the Abbot Patrick, by which he was 
commanded to resign his charge immediately into the hands of the bearer. 
So completely was the despotism of the Roman see at this time established, 
that although this imperious mandate was understood to have been obtained 
by corrupt means, which called forth much censure, yet no resistance was 
offered to it, nor does it appear to have excited any doubts respecting the 
right of a foreign bishop to exercise such authority. The submissive abbot 
laid down his mitre, and other pontifical ornaments, upon the grand altar 
of the church ; and Henry immediately invested himself in them, and 
assumed the government of the convent on the very day of his arrival. He 
presided fifteen years with little credit ; for the ungenerous and irregular 
means by which he supplanted his predecessor, and obtained the office, 
could not easily be forgotten. His death, in 1275, was sudden, and appears 
to have been caused by apoplexy. It occurred as he sat at table, and was 
just beginning his repast. The monks, it is said, considered this as a special 
interposition of Heaven, to punish him for his wicked ambition ; and they 
refused to pay him the respect of watching his corpse ; but buried him the 
same day on which he died.t 

XVI. Richard was abbot of Kelso in 1 285, as appears from the chartu- 
lary of the abbey, in which he is mentioned as holding a court at Redden 

understood to have harassed with various exactions. Chron, de Mailros. Wyntown thus 
speaks of him, — 

The Byschope Davy of Bernhame 
Past off this warld to his lang hame ; 

As he dyd here, s£ fand he there ; 

Of him I byd* to spek na mare : 

He chesyd his layre in-til Kelsewe, 

Noucht in the kyrke of Seynt Andrewe. 

* Byd — ought, must, 
f Chron. de Mailros 
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on the 15th of May, when Hugh de Reveden, son and heir of John, son 
of Hugh de Reveden, resigned for a sum of money, to his lords the abbot 
and monks of Kelso, all the land which he and his ancestors had, at any 
time, held in the territories of Reveden and Home.* 

After the death of Alexander III. and his grand-daughter, the Princess 
of Norway, when Edward I. of England, Robert the Bruce, and John 
Baliol, each appointed forty commissioners, who should assemble together at 
Berwick, on the Sd of August, 1291, in order to examine the claims of the 
several competitors for the crown, the abbot of Kelso was one of those 
chosen by Baliol. t The Abbot Richard, and the convent, took an oath of 
fealty to the English monarch at Berwick, on the 20th of August, 1296, 
when tiieir estates, forfeited by their previous hostility to his ambitious 
designs against the independence of the country, were restored to them. 
King Edward’s letters, commanding this restitution, were addressed to the 
sheriffs of Berwick and Roxburgh, and dated September 2.t 

The miseries of the war between the two countries, which soon after 
ensued, fell heavily upon the monks. The monastery, which, being 
situated so near the limits of the kingdom, had been a scene of daily 
hospitality and charity to the wayfaring and poor of both countries, was 
now exposed to the incessant attacks of military freebooters, who, converting 
the war into an opportunity and licence to commit every sort of disorder, 
returned the monks evil for their good, and made their peaceful halls and 
cloisters a theatre of rapine, extortion, and bloodshed. In the end, the 
monastery was laid waste by fire, and the monks and lay brethren were 
reduced to the necessity of subsisting by the alms of the other religious 
houses in Scotland, until they recovered their estates by the expulsion of 
the enemy. § 

XVII. Walran was abbot at this period. His name occurs in charters 
dated 1307, and 1811.H 

XVIII. Thomas de Durham, an Englishman, who probably owed his 
preferment to the military success of his countrymen, is mentioned in a 
charter as having borne the name and office of abbot of Kelso by usurpation, 
some time previous to the year 1315. He had also been prior of 

• Cart, de Kelchou, 88, v. f Rymer, £ Ibid. 

§ Cart, de Kelchou , 119, v. || Ibid. 22, r. 81, r. 5[ Ibid. 76, v. 

M 
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Lesmahago at the same time, and is accused of having wasteful] y spent or 
embezzled the goods of both the monasteries during his rule, which 
probably terminated with the battle of Bannockburn, in 1814. 

XIX. William de Alyncrom was abbot of Kelso after this. In 1316, 
he exchanged, with William de Lamberton, bishop of St Andrews, the parish 
church of Cranston, in Mid-Lothian, the patronage of which belonged to the 
convent, for the church of Naythansthim, and the chapel of Little Newton. * 
This abbot summoned the burgesses of the town of Wester Kelcowt into 
his court, held there in 1323, to answer to his complaint of their having, of 
their own authority, made new burgesses, licensed brewers, and committed 
other acts of the same kind, without his consent, contrary to his rights and 
privileges as their feudal lord. The burgesses, by their prolocutor, Mr Hugh 
of Chirnside, clerk, made an apology, admitting that they had no right to 
act as they had done, but disclaiming any intention to offend their lord 
the abbot. The name of William, abbot of Kelso, occurs in 1326. t 

XX. William of Dalgernock, preceptor to David II, the young king 
of Scots, was abbot of Kelso in 1329.§ When the King of England sent 
an army to invade Scotland, in 1333, upon the pretence of supporting the 
claims of Edward Baliol, but in reality to prepare the way for his own 
usurpation of the Scotish crown, David retired with his tutor to France, 
where they resided nine years, at Chateau Gaillard, on the Seine, in 
Normandy. || In the mean time, the abbey was under the care of Thomas 



* Cart de Kelchou , 120, r. 

f Easter Kelso and Wester Kelso are both mentioned in the rent-roll of the abbey, prefixed 
to the chartulary. 

J Cart de Kelchou * , 177. v. § Ibid. 204. v. 

|| Wyntown's Cronykil , MS. Harleian, 6909. It is to be observed, that of the five 
MSS. consulted by Macpherson, the editor of Wyntown, the passage in which the abbot is 
mentioned as the king's tutor, is found only in the Harleian copy ; but as it appears from 
internal evidence, [see preface, page xxxvii.] that this MS. was “ copied from one written 
in the abbey of Kelso,” there is no reason to doubt the correctness of the information con- 
tained in the passage which follows : 

Dene William of Dalgernow, 

That tyme abbot of Kelsou, 

Wes his techor all this tyme, 

Keepit in a castell fyne 
That stands into Normandy, 

Castell Galliard callit suthly. 
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